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LETTER XI. 


Churches of Turin--Paintings in the churches.--Alessandria. 
Field of the battle of Marengo--Environs of Genoa—Arrival at 
Genoa—Heavy rain—Pilgrims—T he Strada Balbi—Church of the 
Annunciata--Confession--The Durazzo Palace—Sera—Church 
of Carignano--S:atues of Saiuts—Filthy state of the Churelies 
Altars in the streets—The Brignole Palace—Narrow streets 
Their Inhabitants—Deserted Palaces---Hospitals---Hospital of the 
Seurs de la Charilé at Dijon---Villas aud gardens around Genoa. 
The palaces, as well as the churches, are too well 

known to allow any description. In one of the latter 
was an odd and ludicrous exhibition: in one of the aisles, 
and near the confessional boxes, a great number of small 
pictures was hung on the wall; some were freshly arriv- 
ed, and additions were continually received. ‘They were, 
in general, indifferently executed, being the fruits of the 
devout and fervent gratitude of good Catholics, for the 
peculiar interposition of Heaven in their favour in cir- 
cumstances of peril and temptation. In one, a traveller 
is pursuing his way through a dark and gloomy wood, 
that is faintly lighted by the flash of a pistol from behind 
a tree, where the robber’s head peeps out : the ball misses 
the intended victim. Another true son of the church is 
seated on a load of hay, but losing his balance, is in the 
act of falling on the ground, where his brains would have 
been infallibly dashed out, but the Virgin Mary puts 
forth her hand from behind a mist in time tosave. Ina 
third picture, a handsome woman, pale and wan, is in her 
last sufferings; her eye fixed with intense hope ona 
priest praying by her bedside; while opposite, with 
strong disappointment in his looks, is the evil one, horns, 
tail, and other appurtenances complete; but all to no 
purpose, for the father, on whom he fixes a furious look, 
is triumphant. 

A short time was passed agreeably in this city; on 
account of its being Lent time, the theatres were shut, 
and all public amusements forbidden. We met a funeral 
procession, six or seven priests holding tapers; the chief 
and most venerable of them followed alone, with clasped 
hands ; then came the corpse, with many sisters in black, 
and a number of young females in white ; they chanted 
mourntully as they passed slowly on. 

Early on a fine morning we left Turin for Genoa, 


“through a flat and monotonous country. Arriving late 


at the halting-place for the night, an excellent supper was 
speedily served, the more relished from its being unex- 
pected, as the aspect of the inn gave small ground for 
hope ; a noble wood fire blazed in the chimney. The 
day following we proceeded to Alessandria, and were 
forced to remain three or four hours in this stupid place; 
its vicinity to the field of Marengo alone gives it any in- 
terest. The river T'anaro, flowing near, is crossed at the 
entrance of the town by a long covered bridge. On the 
strong fortifications of Alessandria immense sums were 
expended, chiefly by Napoleon; nature has done nothing 
for it, being in the midst of a vast and melancholy plain. 
There is a sort of boulevards, as far as meagre and scat- 
tered clumps of trees go, outside the gate. 

An officer of rank, in the service of the king of Sar- 
dinia, accompanied us to the field of Marengo, and ex- 
plained the various movements of the battle, in which he 
had been. There are no striking natural features, such 
as the traveller sees in some of the fields of Greece, or 
at Waterloo, to mark the spot—a flat and extensive plain, 
interspersed with a few groups of trees and two or three 
cottages. 

The third day was the most interesting one of this 
journey ; the country became more bold and varied ; and, 
on entering a mountain pass, the imagination and spirits 
were no longer wearied by the level tracts. The weather 
was cloudy and lowering, and the voiture stopped in the 
midst of a deep and savage valley at a sorry inn, where 
a.wretched breakfast was served in a wretched apart- 
ment. The road soon after wound up the Apennines by 
a steep ascent. Italy owes its natural charins to other 
features than its mountains, which are seldom magnifi- 
cent, save those of Calabria. In a long valley, we pass- 
ed beneath the ruined walls of the castle of Gavi, strongly 
fixed on a rock; and even the loneliness of this valley 
was half destroyed by the wide, dry, and stony bed of a 
river, that ran through its whole extent. On each side, 
and on the slopes of the gentle hills, were innumerable 
villas of the merchants and wealthy people of Genoa, 
built in every possible style of architecture, and of every 
hue, in the midst of gardens and groups of trees. Some 
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of these edifices were of great beauty. Had the unsightly 
river-bed held a full and a noble stream, the scene would 
have resembled fairy-land. Some miles farther the road 
turns; but from every window and terrace the arid 
waterless bed met the eye, and cast back toward the sea 
the burning rays of the sun: on passing the light-house, 
a sudden and splendid view of Genoa presented itself. 

No signs of spring were yet visible at Turin, or on any 
part of the road, until within a league of this city, when 
it broke on the eye like enchantment. The almond and 
myrtle were in full bloom, the orange-trees loaded with 
fruit, and the earth covered with beautiful flowers. The 
climate is more mild and soft than Turin or Milan, and 
the Apennines break some of the fiercer winds. At the 
hotel green peas made their appearance at table in the 
evening; so near the sea, it might be expected that fish 
would be easily procured, but such is the indolence of the 
Italians that the supply is uncertain, as is the case also 
at Leghorn and Naples ; and the coasts do not afford the 
variety of those in England. 

Already some of the impositions of the land began. 
The moment the luggage was at the door of the hotel, as 
the voiturier is always too proud to touch it, five or six 
porters laid violent hands on it: each of them placed a 
trunk or parcel on his shoulders, marched straight up the 
stairs, and demanded nearly as much as if he had con- 
veyed the whole. The next morning, reckoning on an 
Italian climate, we had expected to be bright and cloud- 
less, but it brought on an incessant deluge of, rain that 
lasted without intermission till towards evening. When 
it does rain in Italy, it is with a violence and constancy 
enough to astonish a native even of the west of England, 
accustomed only to the gentle vet frequent showers of 
his own clime. It was in vain to gaze out on the streets, 
whose narrow space ran wildly with water: on the op- 
posite side was a high and stately row of houses and 
palaces, but scarcely a carriage rattled on the pavement. 

Pity on the pilgrims who were now on their way to 
celebrate the holy year at Rome, surprised perhaps by 
the deluge in the bleak passes of the Apennines, or on 
the wide plains of the Milanese ; many of them we had 
passed were but ill provided against the inclemency of 
the weather with the staff, the scallop, the scanty cloak, 
the little images of tin or lead, appealed to in vain to 
arrest the tempest or the flood. ‘The old, and feeble, and 
delicate were among them; to Rome every hope and 
desire was turned; heat and toil, hunger and pain, were 
gladly borne ; and often the favourite saint, that hung at 
the bosom, was kissed, and often the psalm was lifted. 
The singing of these men, in groups, amidst the lonely 
places, was striking and often melodious. 

A day of ceaseless rain in Italy is ore dreary than in 
most other countries: if it surprises the wanderer at a 
remote auberge, or a poor town or village, whither can 
he turn for refuge? Within, where might be written, 
“Here comfort never comes,” cold walls and _ floors, 
empty chimneys, down which, and along the passages, 
the blast finds mournful entrance. ‘The only resource is 
to walk to and fro in the corridor, and gaze on the court- 
yard, where no living thing can dare the big and heavy 
drops; yet they come in mercy, or the abominations of a 
country-kitchen, &c. in this land, would be more than 
the senses could bear. The rain ceased towards evening, 
and the narrow promenade in the Strada Balbi was 
thronged with pedestrians, among whom were a number 
of well-dressed women. A foot-pavement is hardly heed- 
ed here, the streets being composed of large flat blocks 
of lava, laid smooth, and very pleasant to the step. The 
ladies were dressed in the French style, with lace scar{s 
on their heads worn gracefully, the universal costume 
during Lent; and the middle class are fond of vying with 
each other in the smartness of this head-dress, or hood, 
in the Madonna style; scarlet, amber, and green shawls 
were sported iu profusion. 

The Strada Balbi, narrow though it be, is yet a superb 
street, its numerous palaces, from the variety of colours 
of their marble walls, look beautiful ; two or three are of 
a light rose-colour, a few of yellow, and the greater part 
of white marble. These edifices, with their galleries of 
paintings, their furniture, and gardens, are almost gra- 
tuitously open to the inquisitive stranger at all hours of 
the day. Entering at night the splendid church of the 





Annunciata, a great multitude was there; the stream of 


its many lights cast on the long flights of marble pillars, 
the ceiling fretted with gold, and the ornaments, rich 
even to wantonness, were in strange contrast to the little 
confessional-boxes by the side of every altar, within 
which the bald, round head and face of the monk was 
just visible. A penitent was kneeling beside each box, 
and pouring in soft whispers her sins and temptations 
into the father’s ear. Splendid music, and the hushed 
murmurs of the lady’s voice in his ear; gold and gems, 
and precious paintings on every side ; with soft and sor- 
rowing features bowed before him—was this the scene 
or hour for religion; or the abandonment of the senses ? 
To both priest and penitent, the confession was more an 
excitement than a sacrifice. It was high mass, and the 
music added greatly to the effect of the moment. One 
of the priests, observing us to be strangers, very civill 
became cicerone of the place, and made the round of all 
the paintings and rarities. }'[he finest of the former, 
over the altars, were carefully shrouded with black cldth 
in observance of Lent, and the priest removed every one 
of these coverings. He was eloquent in the description 
of the saints and martyrs who were the subjects. This 
veil during Lent, to prevent the attention of good catho- 
lics wandering from their devotions, might as well be ex- 
tended all the year round to some of the other subjects, 
which were more likely to inflame the desires of this 
world than to exalt them to a heavenly one. 

Among the palaces, that of Durazzo is remarkable for 
its richness and beauty, and the width and height of the 
grand staircase, every step of which is formed of one 
block of marble. Paintings being a regular article of 
Italian chateaus, every apartment was filled with them. 
Some of the saloons were furnished with crimson velvet 
and gold, or white satin, embroidered with various co- 
lours, exquisite marbles, jaspers, lapis-lazuli, &c. ; other 
pleasant things were in abundance. Yet the terraces of 
many of the palaces, covered with orange trees and rich 
exotics, were more attractive than the interior ; they look 
down on the glorious spectacle of the bay, the shores, 
and city. An edifice of a different kind of beauty is that 
of Sera in the Strada Nuova; its small and luxurious 
saloon looks more like a gorgeous cabinet kept for show 
than the principal apartment in a noble’s palace. At 
sunset, on its lofty terrace, the owner need envy none of 
his fellow-men. Yet this abode, like most of the other 
palaces, appears to be maintained for little purpose of use 
or enjoyment, being rarely inhabited by the owners, who 
have not the means to dwell there in shitable style, or 
have chosen other places of residence. The next day 
being fine we wandered to the church of Carignano, in 
the most elevated part of the town. The bridge conduct- 
ing to it passes over a deep glen in the middle of the 
town; far beneath are seen the roofs of numerous dwell- 
ings and the noisy population ; beyond, the bare Apen- 
nines, and the dark ridge of groves at their feet. The 
priests should have built a convent here instead of a 
church, consistently with that taste in the choice of good 
positions for which they are justly distinguished. 

This church, however, in spite of the grove of trees 
around it, is a poor and unattractive edifice, large and 
heavy, without either colonnade or portico, with two ugly 
and awkward towers. The interior is more striking, being 
of white marble, but not a single painting is introduced to 
relieve the nakedness of the vast walls, although, to atone 
for this deficiency, there are endless statues of saints large 
as life, most of whom were martyrs. The favourite of 
the Genoese is St. Bartholomew, after he had been flayed 
alive, holding his skin in his hand ; it is rather a fright- 
ful performance. Was cleanliness never a favourite at- 
tribute with the anchorites of old, that the modern hier- 
archy seem to blend religion and dirt most faithfully 
together? At this busy time, if you bowed before a noble 
madonna—it might be one of Raphael’s own—or the 
snow-white statue of some sainied hero, odours, not of 
Arabia, floated round, and the garment that pressed the 
floor was soiled for ever. ‘The filthiness of some of the 
floors is beyond belief. 

Happening to enter, during divine service, one of the 
finest churches, well lighted and glittering with gold, 
and many-coloured marbles, and gorgeons altars, the 
state of the pavement, and the unhappy airs that prevail- 
ed, drove us speedily out with a sensation of loathing. 
There was a large number of people assembled, as was 





the case every day at this season, and the slightest care 
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and attention might have remedied the evil. Among the 
multitudes who filled the churches, there was every ap- 
pearance of the sincerest devotion ; the fervour of many 
of all ages was indeed remarkable, but it was always in 
silence they prayed or gazed on their favourite saints ; 
the officiating priest had never much of their attention. 
It was curious to see the latter change his habiliments, 
repeat his prayers, partake of the sacrament, in short go 
through all his evolutions, and excite scarcely the small- 
est interest in his congregation, who, kneeling with their 
eyes fixed on their books, rarely withdrew them. X 

A scene in an old church was not without interest ; in 
the side of one of the walls was a small cavern cut out 
of the rock, in which was a figure of the Kedeemer lying 
dead, the three Marys weeping over him, all of the size 
of life, and of marble. ‘The scene was intended to repre- 
sent the sepulchre, and was sufficiently well executed. 
A number of women were kneeling before the cavern, 
deeply affected, and gazing on the figures with intense 
earnestness and pity. Who shall say that this was a 
vain and improper pageantry? to them at least it was 
not so. 

In various parts of the streets were small altars, em- 
bosomed in large bouquets of the richest and most beau- 
tiful flowers, a perfect atmosphere of sweets; on most of 
the altars was an image of the virgin. These bouquets 
are composed of the numerous contributions of the poorer 
and middling classes, who tuke infinite delight in deco- 
rating these altars, which were often tasteful and elegant, 
and replenished with fresh flowers every day. At almost 
every turn, and in almost every corner, these picturesque 
exhibitions caught the eye; and though the virgin mo. 
nopolised the greater part, St. Francis also had his share, 
and sometimes other subordinate saints, who happened 
to be favourites with the votaries. 

The Brignolé palace is very beautiful; in the first 
spacious apartment was a singular scene: the walls were 
covered with noble paintings, and this saloon had evi- 
dently been a favourite one of its aristocratic tenants. 
In one part sat a dress-maker, busily employed, and in 
another two men and a woman making mattresses; 
around the walls, and on the floor on which they sat, 
were dispersed in exquisite confusion the various mate- 
rials of their occupations. ‘They said that this splendid 
palace was let out in lodgings. A passing inclination 
came, to take a suite of these magnificent apartments, so 
full of paintings, some of great excellence, and rich furni- 
ture having a terrace without, looking far over some of 
the loveliest scenery in the world; while, for such a 
princely tenement no princely price would be demanded. 

The triumph of David, with the head of Goliah in his 
hand, as he stood in the valley of Elah—his youthful fea- 
tures full of a calm heroism—was one of the most strik- 
ing pictures. So also was that of the beautiful Judith, 
after the deliverance of Bethulia; save that she looked 
as composed and smiling as in her own boudoir, while 
the gory sabre was in one hand and her foot on the ty- 
rant’s corpse. Is it the love of money, or the want of it, 
that can induce the lord of such a dwelling to let it out 
for hire? but Italian jealousy, as well as pride of birth 
and station, will melt like snow at the touch of gold, 
and the wife as well as the palace will yield to its spell. 

Grandeur and meanness dwell side by side at Genoa. 
The streets are often so narrow, as to be no better than 
alleys, winding amidst rows of lofty and stately stone 
houses, whose higher stories, like those of Cairo, admit 
of intrigues and conversaziones being carried on from the 
opposite windows. You are astonished how people can 
exist with any comfort where there is so little circulation 
of air : the heat, as we walked through these alleys, was 
stifling ; though they were excellently paved, they were 
as dirty and unwholesome as possible. Pity but Maho- 
met had made a short inroad into Italy, and left behind 
his eternal love of water and purifying,—the only ob- 
servance utterly disregarded here. 

The streets, which, from the situation of the city, are 
of alternate ascent and descent, were swarming with a 
numerous population. Women were seated in chairs at 
the doors gaudily dressed ; their animated faces, of which 
the large black eye was the finest feature, wrapped up in 
richly embroidered handkerchiefs, and bouquets of flow- 
ers at their bosoms. It was a holiday, and every body 
looked gay; but the most striking things in Genoa are 
the neglected and decaying palaces, that arrest the at- 
tention in almost every street. It is not that the noble 
and massive architecture moulders fast ; on the contrary, 
the marble columns of the corridors, with rich capitals, 
surround each court and fountain on the lower story, and 
the colonnades on the second and third stories may yet 
bid defiance to ages. But these beautiful courts were 
overgrown with grass and coarse shrubs, and the marble 


'|the different sexes and ranks in some of the other spa- 


staircases covered with the accumulated dirt of years. 
The fountains, likewise, even of the richest marble and 
granite, still continued in some instances t pour forth 
their streams, and in others were quite dry. 

The walls and ceilings of these deserted corridors 
were often adorned with old paintings, injured and par- 
tially defaced by long neglect and exposure to the weather. 
If you chanced to look into the lofty and spacious apart- 
ments opening on these colonnades, you found them in- 
habitedby mechanics, ragged and squalid children run- 
ning about the variegated floors. Sometimes scarcely a 
tenant was to be seen, and the stranger might move 
through the long halls, or the flights of porphyry pillars, 
and feel as solitary as amidst the ruins of an eastern 
temple. 

The slightest attention paid to the ornamental parts of| 
these edifices would go far to preserve them; but they 
are utterly abandoned. Many a descendant of an illus- 
trious family has the frequent luxury of passing by the 
mansion of his forefathers, now put to the vilest uses. 

This city has been justly praised for its hospitals—fine 
and extensive structures; but the interior of the great 
hospital inspires disgust rather than admiration. Hand- 
some flights of steps, and then a handsume portico, lead 
to a long and lofty gallery, on each side of which extend 
rows of beds, two or three deep, all filled with pa- 
tients ; but a scene more repugnant to every feeling of 
delicacy and humanity could not exist. None of these 
abodes of the wretched and suffering were provided with 
curtains ; there they lay under the power of all kinds of, 
disease, deformities, and tortures, exposed to the gaze of, 
each other: the sexes were intermingled without the 
slightest distinction. Worn and sorrow-stricken counte- 
nances seemed on every hand to claim from the stranger 
that pity and kindness which appeared to be dealt out to 
thein with sparing hand. The absence of care respect- 
ing the comfort of these unfortunates was visible enough, 
but the utfer want of cleanliness appealed to the senses 
so strongly in every possible way that a hasty retreat 
soon became desirable. 

Several priests were in the apartments, to minister to 
the spiritual necessities of the patients. ‘The equanimity 
of these ghostly persons was conspicuous; not a muscle 
of their faces, as they lounged about, being in the slight- 
est degree disturbed. This tasteful people build a noble 
hospital, and then cram all the subjects into one spot 
more fit to be called a charnel-house ; instead of placing 


cious and unemployed apartinents. 

How different from this scene was the hospital of the 
Seeurs de Charité at Dijon, than which no saloon could 
be more carefully kept, nor could the sick be attended in 
the bosom of their families with more devotion. The 
altar stood in the middle of the long, light, and airy 
apartment, decorated with flowers. Each neat white 
bed was shrouded by its snowy curtains from every eye; 
the few faces of those whom we saw visited by their 
friends were full of content and satisfaction. There was 
no priest, but around many a bed relatives of the suffer- 
ers were kneeling, with books of devotion in their hands, 
and praying with great fervour; and where these were 
wanting, the sisters de la charité, in their white dresses, 
the pictures of neatness and simplicity, prayed with and 
consoled the patients. 

The numerous dwellings of the wealthy on the sides of 
the hills, look temptingly. All bare and wild the Apen- 
nines rise above: the gardens of orange, aloe, rose, and 
pomegranate trees bencath made a charmed circle, out 
of which many a convent lifted its head. The close of 
winter was here like the full summer season. 

—>— 
LETTER XII. 

Protestant service at Genoa; in Turkey and Egypt; in Rome— 
Corai of Genoa—londuess of the Lialian females tor personal or- 
nanents—DVeparture from Genva—RKoad along the coast—A pic- 
tivesque towo—Itaiian Lins—Comfortable cottages—Carrara— 
Massa—Lucca—Pisa—The cathedral—Celebration of Good Fri- 
day eve—The burial ground-- Leghoru—Processions of monks— 
Eengiish burial ground—Sienna—Hospital for pilgrims—Festival 
of st. Catharine—Unwholesome air of the Maremma—Cathedral 
of Sienna— Radicofani—Crowded bed chambers—San Lorenzo— 
Lake of Bolseno—Orvieto—Style of living there—Montetiascone 
—Castle of Roncighone—Inhabitants of its tower—Baccano. 

In the chapel of the English consul there is a service 
every Sunday, by the chaplain, but the audience is in 
general a small and fleeting one. Sometimes a sudden 
arrival of wanderers swells the number, that once more 
dwindles, in the fasting week, to a scanty, and one would 
imagine, to the minister, a disheartening group. But 
the protestant service, on the shores of the Mediterra- 
nean, seems to be shorn of its impressiveness: in the 


strange—a few merchants, a few adventurers, who had 
come to seek their fortune, or to spend the little they had 
—a knot of travellers, each looking shy and suspicious 
on each other, completed the congregation, in which 
there were no ladies. Perhaps some twenty or thirty 
persons were thus mustered, while on the other side of 
the street was gathered the Armenian or the Greek as- 
sembly, and the loud cry from the mosque was distinctly 
heard. Spiritless and ineloquent—the discourses do not 
seem in character with that foreign strand, being trans- 
planted, perhaps, from the crowded city-audience, or the 
more peaceful chapel of the distant parish. 

At Rome, the little English chapel is without the walls, 
and is served gratuitously, and of course irregularly ; the 
wealthy aristocracy, who spend so much time in this 
capital, decline to contribute even the scantiest income to 
encourage a minister to remain there. ‘The pontiff 
would not allow the sacred city to be polluted with he- 
retical service, and it is one of the most characteristic 
scenes, even here, to see the splendid equipages of the 
English nobility rolling in slow and solemn grandeur on 
the Sabbath to the little chapel without the walls, to 
avail themselves of the services, and partake of the sa- 
cred ordinances, at the hands of a man who looks on his 
haughty and luxurious audience with the conviction “that 
the labourer is worthy of his hire.” Were he to be so 
unreasonable as to demand a subscription or a stipend, he 
might lock the door on the empty interior, and, putting 
the key in his pocket, wander sadly over the lone cam- 
pagna, and meditate on the excess of religious zeal in a 
foreign land. 

The coral of Genoa is of a superior kind, and forms a 
prominent article in the display in the street of the gold- 
smiths, where all imaginable kinds of rich and tasteful 
ornaments are laid out, more for the use of the lower and 
rural classes than the affluent and proud. The Italian 
girls are passionately fond of costly earrings, bracelets, 
&c. often quite unsuited to the quality of their attire ; 
where gold is beyond their means, silver is worn, even 
when labouring in the fields, beneath the rays of a burn- 
ing sun, that prematurely takes away their freshness and 
attraction. ‘I'he festival days are those of their pride; 
coral, which is cheap, and of excellent quality at Genoa, 
and pearl, are profusely worn. In many of the cantons 
of Switzerland the peasant-bride glories in her vast stock 
of linen, to the gradual hoarding of which previous years 
have perhaps been given; the piles of snowy whiteness 
are often sufficient to serve a family of Brobdignag for a 
whole year without washing. From the floor, almost to 
the roof, rises the goodly array, gazed at from day to day 
with exquisite complacency ; and it is a frequent boast, 
that for two years the household has no need to have re- 
course to the waters of the lake or stream. 

The ‘Tuscan or Genoese beauty does not, like her 
countrywomen of the south, forget the external purity of 
linen and vesture on her own fine form, or on the walls 
of her home; but she will expend ail her little portion, 
even thirty or fifty pounds, in a splendid necklace or 
chain, that is worn to the dying hour. 

It was now time to think of leaving Genoa, having 
first procured a passport, properly signed, a thing of pri- 
mary importance in this country. It was one of the 
finest mornings possible ; the rain of the preceding days 
had cooled the air, and there was not a cloud in the sky. 
The other side of Genoa is far more delightful than that 
approached from Turin. 

The road was the celebrated one made with so much 
labour by Napoleon, along the cliffs, and equally adinira- 
ble with the noble one over the Simplon. It must yield 
to the latter in the terrible and wild ; but, for beauty and 
magnificence of prospect, it probably exceeds any in the 
world. After a few hours’ travelling, we came to a small 
village, rising immediately over the sea, at the acclivity 
of a lofty hill, and here we rested to breakfast. ‘The au- 
berge was a good one, its windows commanding a view 
of the vast extent of shore in front, which stretched away 
in a long and almost endless line of beauty. ‘The spires 
and palaces of Genoa in the distance still fixed the eye, 
between which and our lofty resting-place were moun- 
tains covered with woods and villages down even to the 
water’s edge. 

On many a point, and in many a lovely and secluded 
bay, (seen only from the windings along precipices 
above,) were numerous neat villages, each with its church 
and tall spire. One small town, known for an excellent 
manufacture of lace, stood far beneath the cliff on a clus- 
ter of rocks, and almost hidden even there, by orange and 
lemon trees, now covered with fruit. Aloes were in 
abundance, even close to the edge of the water, and the 
Indian fig as plentiful as we had beheld it in Syria. 





capitals of Turkey and Egypt the scene was somewhat 





It was Sunday ; the bells of the numerous churches 
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sounded from the shore below and the heights above, and 
the tones seemed to pass clear and solemn over the deep. 
This road must have been constructed at a prodigious 
expense, being carried on the very edge of rocks, and 
made to climb the steepest elevations of the mountains. 
Toward evening, the path descended into a plain, and in 
a short time led to a small and very neat town. Its 
streets were clean and well paved, the houses very good, 
and the people had a gay and contented air; there was 
more of the air of home and comfort here altogether, than 
we had yet seenin Italy—it was an attractive place; one 
English family alone dwelt in the neighbourhood. Very 
cheap, a fine climate, a friendly people, delicious walks 
on every side—what more could be desired? A more 
enviable spot for a foreign residence can rarely be found. 

We walked some time beneath the rows of trees at 
the water’s edge, from which the breeze came freshly, 
and the evening gathered witha glory and a freshness on 
mountain, forest, and sea. Having a visit to pay toa 
family in the town, we were received with a kindness 
that banished all ceremony : wine and fruits were placed 
on the table, the youthful mother introduced her chil- 
dren, all marked, like herself, by the delicate, colourless 
complexion, and large dark eyes. It was no‘ casy to 
leave so delightful a scene without regret ; we resumed 
our journey, and came at night to a village, part of 
which stood on a bold promontory. The inn, the best 
in the place, was a very sorry one, and a wretched sup- 
per was served up. Unfortunately for us, an English 
family had arrived a few hours be‘ore, and had monopo- 
lized every thing that was good :—the landlord had nei- 
ther eye nor ear for any thing save my Lord Anglias, 
at one moment rushing through the apartment with 
salt, vinegar, or some trifle he had forgotton,—and the 
next his voice was heard loudly from the top of the 
stairs, summoning the domestics to his aid. 

Although the interior, as well as the management of 
the inns on the road, both in town and village, is in 
general detestable, this is by no means the case with the 
villages themselves, at least in the territories of Genoa 
end Tuscany. In very many of the abodes much com- 
fort as well as order is visible ; the domestic life and en- 
joyment of the cottage, it is evident, is not inferior to 
that of England; with less poverty, and none of that 
fearful looking for the future, which of ,ate has been so 
fierce an inmate in many a once happy home. There is 
often a native courtesy about the people, that is grate- 
ful to the wanderer’s feelings; beneath more than one 
hamble roof, where we rested some hours, the linen 
chanced to be clean, and the utensils also, and the fru- 
gal viands and wine were good. But this can seldom 
be said south of Tuscany. After an uncomfortable 
night's lodging, we quitted this place at an early hour. 

his day’s ride over part of the Apennines was a 
rugged one, and at night, in order to cross a river, we 
were obliged to leave the voiture, and enter a boat, that 
soon landed us on the opposite shore. The moonlight 
was brilliant on the wild and rocky hills, and the walk 
to rejoin our vehicle was romantic enough, and conduct- 
ed us to a poor and solitary inn. 


The following morning we entered the town of Car- 
rara, celebrated for its quarries of the purest white 
marble. Jt stands in a small valley. The white build- 
ings, like those of Massa, offer an agreeable contrast to 
the rich verdure on every side. ‘The quarries being at 
some distance from the town, we had not time to visit 
them, but proceeded to Massa, which lies at no great 
distance. This town stands on a bold and lofty site, 
and overhangs the road; the castle is the finest object 
in it, and frowns nobly from its high eminence. ‘I'he 
prigsts are very numerous in this part of the country : 
often a solitary monk passed on foot in his sombre garb; 
and on one occasion we encountered two portly fathers 
mounted in good fellowship on the same horse, and trot- 
ting gently on. 

About an hour after sunset we arrived at Lucca, in 
the plain, partly surrounded by low hills.—a very quiet 
and rather unattractive place; its favourite pro:nenade 
being the boulevard that extends round the whole of the 
town, and upon which strangers appear satisfied to be 
driven along at a slow and regular pace in the cooi of 
the evening. A number of carriages, several evidently 
English, were driving about. 

It was necessary to have an alteration made in our 
passport here, and the next morning we were on the 
way to Pisa. After hearing so much in praise of this 
city, it is not pleasant to be, as we were, sadly disap- 
pointed. Its climate in winter is extremely mild and 
soft, and excellentls suited to delicate and consumptive 


enough, as we said before, to quicken their passage to 
the grave. A friend who was advised to try the mild- 
ness of its air, and went from Florence for that purpose, 
very soon returned, observing that the sad and depress- 
ing aspect of the place would augment his malady in a 
greater degree than the salubrious air could possibly 
benefit him. 

In summer, Pisa is almost suffocating ; the nights are 
damp as well as breathless; even the flat, sandy tract, 
at an hour’s distance, and partly shaded with an oak- 
wood, is then a welcome resource: it has all the wild- 
ness of a desert, though but a sorry resemblance. A 
herd of camels, near two hundred in number, wander at 
large here; they are useful animals, often bringing 
heavy loads to Pisa, in whose dull streets, by the side uf 
the dull and yellow river, at the burning hour of noon, 
it requires no great stretch of the fancy to imagine we 
are in the midst of a silent, oriental city. 


In the duomo, or cathedral, the festival of Good Fri- 
day eve was now held. The galleries over the grand 
altar were full of choristers, to whose singing was added 
a full band of military music, and the chanting was very 
fine. 

An altar, dedicated to the passion of our Lord, and 
composed entirely of lapis-lazuli and gold, supported a 
small temple, several feet high, of solid silver, around 
which were placed a number of lights, which, flashing 
on the precious metals, produced a splendid effect. On 
this altar was likewise placed a crucifix, nearly two feet 
high, of solid gold. 

Several dignified ecclesiastics stood around, in their 
rich robes, and a few elegantly dressed and beautiful 
women knelt, with every appearance of devotion, amidst 
the mass of the populace ; for even beauty and power 
might well yield their feelings to the combined influ- 
ence of sight and sound, in such a scene as this. ‘The 
fifteen hundred lights which, as our cicerone told us, 
were burning at this moment, made the interior of the 
building bright as the day. The person who attends 
strangers in their visits to the cathedral and baptistery 
was a genteel-looking man, who had seen much better 
days, but whose present occupation and liveliliood were 
derived from this office. 

It would be useless to speak of the columns of oriental 
granite and marble, the many altars and pictures, or the 
leaning tower,—the great lions of the place, amidst 
whose dirt, poverty, and desolation, they are really 
valuable, if only as a relief to the wearied feelings. 
The burial-ground is the most interesting of these ; it is 
of great size, and its numerous light arcades, and pave- 
ment of white marble, have a siriking effect. 

Whether the earth from Mount Calvary was or was 
not brought hither at the time of the crusades can be 
important only to a zealous catholic, but the cemetery is 
the Pére Ja Chaise of Italy, full of monuments, sarco- 
phagi, and vases of the finest marble Many illustrious 
characters repose here. 

We quitted Pisa without regret, soon after sunrise, 
for Leghorn—a ride of a few hours. It was delightful 
to behold the sea again ; and the only luxury of Leghorn 
is the excellent bathing it affords. But the most curi- 
ous sights at this time were the endless and many-co- 
loured processions of the monks of the different orders 
through the streets of the city. 

First advanced all the chief people of the town in pro- 
cession, and clothed in habits of different hues, whereby 
they were covered from head to foot, holes for their eyes 
alone being left to enable these sinners to find their way 
tLrough the streets. Their cap was shaped like a child’s 
fool’s-cap at school, namely, pyramidal, and pointed at 
the top. One body of these penitent laymen had habits 
of a blood-red colour, another of dark brown, and a third 
of black. An immense quantity of priests followed, of 
the different orders, and divided into large compuinies, 
of which not fewer than sixteen paraded through the 
town,—the whole population being drawn out of their 
houses to behold the scene. 


The monks kept up a grave and heavy chant, which 
was to be heard throughout the town (except at those in- 
tervals when they stopped to take breatli) the whole of 
the day, and wearied the ear with its dull, unimpressive 
sound. A muffled drum and triangles were distin- 
guished above the slow tread of the procession, and each 
monk and layman carried an immense wax-candle, 
longer than himself,—a number of old women, who 
pressed close on the sides and rear of the procession, 
coming in for the honour of bearing a sacred candle 
also. 

An image of Christ, wrapped in black cloth, was 





bearing a thick and heavy cross, intended to represent 
the cross once borne for the sins of mankind. Beneath 
its weight, however, it was not necessary for him to 
feign weariness, for the day being extremely sultry, 
and the way long, the old father staggered and groaned 
in good earnest beneath his burden. 

All the churches were filled, and splendidly lighted up ; 
and in the evening the feet of the poor of the town were 
publicly washed on the steps of the churches by the chief 
and richest inhabitants, in token of their humility. But, 
after all this parade of piety and self-denial, the licen- 
tiousness that reigned throughout the place, as night 
closed, could not be exceeded. The passions that had 
been reined in during the processions and services were 
now let loose without restraint, and both streets and 
houses presented scenes of wild and reckless dissipation. 

The English burying-ground, in the neighbourhood, 
is a retired and charming spot, surrounded with lofty 
iron railing. ‘The tombs are all of white marble, half- 
shrouded by a number of cypress, acacia, and rose-trees, 
together with the weeping willow. In this place are 
interred all the English residents aad visiters who have 
died here for the last twenty years. ‘The victims to con- 
sumption are numerous;—military officers who sought 
in the soft air of Leghorn to repair the ravages of an 
Indian climate; invalids who came hither to die. The 
tomb of Shelley, who was to be interred here, was not 
observable among the number ; and here is that of an ex- 
cellent clergyman, who for nearly half a century fulfilled 
his duties with admirable zeal and fidelity. He was an 
American royalist, who, having lost the greater part of 
his property during the war, fled to this town, and was 
received as pastor by the English, who always regarded 
him with esteem and veneration. 

At the time the French occupied the place, during the 
revolution, their general declared he should destroy the 
English burying-ground, and take away the railing, 
which he told the minister was useless there, while he 
was in great want of iron for his troops. The latter firmly 
declared that they should take his life sooner than vio- 
late the cemetery, which had been of his own creating ; 
menaces of being shot for his obstinacy had no effect, 
and in the end he was triumphant, and saved his favour- 
ite burying-ground. 

After a few days’ stay in Leghorn we departed for 
Rome, by the ronte of Sienna. ‘The first night we stop- 
ped at Poggibonzi, and on the following evening arrived 
at Sienna, on the summit of a hill, with extensive pros- 
pects and a pure and healthful air. Sienna has always 
a number of English families; it has another quality, 
somewhat rare in Italian cities, great cleanliness, the 
streets being wide, and well paved with large tiles. The 
streets are perilously steep, and many of the old gloomy 
dwellings, though spacious and good within, are a little 
like massive prisons, or seclusions. The grass grows in 
some of the streets; there is a decaying and successless 
air about the place, in character, in some measure, with 
the Maremma, of which it is the capital. Provisions 
are remarkably cheap, as well as house-rent; a palace 
even may be had at a small rent ; but the glorious scenery, 
the terraced roofs and orangeries of the palaces of Genoa 
have no placehere. 

The society is agreeable and very accessible; a few 
introductions open the door of every conversazione. The 
Siennese women are well informed, and speak their lan- 
guage with great purity ; they sing and play very gene- 
rally, and never forget the power of their dark eyes ; 
and as to coldness or reserve of manner, words, or looks 
—what have they to do in this or any other Italian city, 
where beauty is seldom retiring, and the thoughts are 
thrown freely and eagerly into every rich feature ? 

Among the public institutions at Sienna, is an hospital 


|for the reception of pilgrims; at this time the inmates 


were numerous, and the many groups passing along the 
steep streets, or lingering by the way, were picturesque. 
This hospital was a grateful resting-place to the weary 
men ; they were hospitably received and entertained, but 
not long did they tarry here ; onwards every look and step 
was directed : a single night, and often only a few hours, 
were the term of their stay—so impatient were many of 
them to see, even afar off, the eternal city. The hall of 
this building commands a noble prospect ; but more at- 
tractive metal than any of the aspects of nature were 
some of the excellent and invaluable saints, hoarded in 
some of the churches, to whose presence the zealous 
men quickly repaired. Saint Catharine, however, bears 
away the palm here, as she does in the deserts of Sinai ; 
besides her various honours as well as influences, to 
which popes have even bowed themselves, one of the 
most useful is an annual procession of the daughters of 








visiters; but the dulness and gloom of the place are 


borne on a bier, behind which came an aged priest, 


the poor artisans, who have portions given them by the 
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fraternity. With the girls of Sienna this was once a 
favourite festival, for they not only had the dowry, but 
also the liberty to choose their husbands. The lover 
hovered about the procession, and presented a handker- 
chief to the object of his passion ; if his suit was un wel- 
come, the handkerchief was kissed by the girl and then 
returned ; but if the latter consented, she tied a knot 
and presented it as a pledge of her favour. 

In the hospital the pilgrims were entertained freely 
for several days and nights, if they chose to stay. They 
had need of repose, ere they entered on the dreary terri- 
tory of the Maremma, part of which they had to cross ; 
and the passage was of more efficacy than a hundred 
scourgings and fastings in trying the patience and nerve 
of the pedestrian. It was not the nakedness and sadness 
of the earth, whose scanty and stunted clumps of trees 
were a mere mockery of shade or verdure—the fainting 
pilgrim found little relief beneath their withefed foliage 
from the burning rays—still less relief could he find 
from the sulphureous and brackish springs ; but on every 
side there were foul exhalations rising from the volcanic 
soil. It was hurtful to close the eyes in sleep, for there 
was sure disease in the damp and noxious vapours, par- 
ticularly after sunset and early in the morn. During 
the extreme heats of noon, these fetid mists are scen to 
rise from the desolate and forsaken vales, carrying death 
in their track. ‘They are caused partly by the sulphure- 
ous nature of the land, and partly, as in the Campagna, 
from a long neglected and putrid soil, and decayed vege- 
tation. Many of the weaker and more aged pilgrims 
finish their course in this region from the unwholesome 
air, and the many injurious influences, to which their 
fatigue and poor diet expose them. It is a mournful 
thing to these unfortunate men to be stricken in this 
miserable land, even within a few days of the holy city. 
In the more level parts the grass is rank and rich, and 
tempts the shepherd to bring his flock, and remain 
during the winter months; and the peasants wander 
here, and sow corn, for the produce is great, as if the 
very corruption, like that of a field of battle, gave luxu- 
riant crops. From their pale looks and wasted frames it 
is evident that they dearly abide these advantages. 

The wealthy Italians are in general averse to living in 
the country ; and many a noble and ancient palace and 
chateau are deserted during the greater part of the year. 
Utterly neglected, some of these dwellings, even within 
a few miles of Sienna, seem almost desolate. Most en- 
viably situated, with a wide and feudal domain around, 
one would imagine it would be delicious to eat of the 
fruit of the vine, and sit under the shadow of the oaks 
and myrtles that our fathers had planted, and wander 
through the long and lofty halls and galleries ;—a Sien- 
nese noble loves far more a paltry conversazione, an ice, 
a glass of lemonade, and a little idle badinage. 

At last we resolved to leave Sienna, and bend our way 
to the capital. The cathedral is a noble old building of 
black and white marble ; the floor highly curious, very 
ancient, and containing, in numerous divisions, portions 
of the history of the Old and New Testament, curiously 
done in a kind of mosaic. Two rows of columus that 
form the two aisles are of black and white marble alter. 
nately, which has a splendid effect ; and on the pulpit, of 
white marble, is carved one of the interesting pieces of 
Old Testament history. It was necessary to depart 
early. 

A few leagues on, begins a waste and dreary tract: 
rocky hills and tenantless wilds fill up the view. You 
no longer think you are travelling in Italy,—treeless, 
waterless—all sights or sounds of life are fled. The 
hills are composed of marl, without even a vestige of 
verdure; the sternest anchorite might revel hence to Radi- 
cofani, built on the declivity of the mountain of that 
name. The latter is volcanic, it stands alone, and forms 
a conspicuous point in the dreary landscape. In the inn, 
the accommodations were not of the best kind, and the 
supper, as usual on the Italian roads, was very bad. But 
the most striking circumstance at these places is the to- 
tal want of delicacy, not only exercised towards visiters, 
but in general freely submitted to by them. As each of 
the apartments is provided with several beds, the host 
makes no scruple of accommodating those who arrive, 
of both sexes, with the same resting-place ; and his as- 
tonishment is sometimes great, on being told that it is 
impossible to allow other Messieurs and Madames to 
share your chamber, although the inn is “quite full,” 
and accommodations are not otherwise to be obtained. 
Mine host implores, remonstrates, shrugs his shoulders 
at the singular and unnecessary delicacy that prompts 
the refusal, and on two or three occasions, he ended by 
demanding as much for one apartment, as if half a dozen 





people had really slept in it, because he should have 
been able, he said, to have lodged them all there. 

We were still lingering over our unsavoury supper, 
when the rattling of a voiture without announced a fresh 
arrival. We had already absolutely protested against 
any intrusion on our chamber, and felt secure, when the 
door opened, and six passengers, (four women and two 
men,) of very respectable appearance entered, and made 
their way into the adjoining room, the only one in the 
inn ieft untenanted, accepting of it as their resting-place 
in common for the night without a single objection; as 
if perfectly resigned to the necessity of the case, which 
indeed occurs so frequently on the Italian roads as to ex- 
cite no surprise. 

Soon after leaving Radicofani, we came to the custom- 
house at Ponte Centino, the first in the Roman territo- 
ries, at which we had to undergo a most unpleasant 
scrutiny. Nothing was overlooked, and a very voracious 
desire was shown to seize every thing that struck the 
fancy, but it was successful only with respect to two or 
three articles. At San Lorenzo the inn was pretty good, 
and, it being the fourth night of our journey, and the 
worst part of the road being already passed, even worse 
accommodations would not have discomposed us. The 
pleasures of travelling must depend a good deal on the 
taste; the tedious, and unpicturesque roads of France, 
though complained of perhaps from the rising to the 
setting sun, are soon forgotten on arriving at a clean au- 
berge, with good beds and cookery, excellent wine, and 
extreme civility. The attractions of Italian scenery will 
hardly atone for the filth of the inns, their abominable 
meals, and the occasional insolence of tke people. 

We set out at day-break, and soon came in view of 
the lake of Bolseno. The gray mists gradually rose 
from the water. From the volcanic isles, and the ruins 
on the shore, the whole scene had an air of deep retire- 
ment and beauty. It is only a day’s journey fron: Rome, 
whose gloom and scorching atmosphere might be well 
exchanged for the lake ; yet there was scarcely a chateau 
in the environs! Over the cliffs and sad remains of 
Bolseno hangs a pestilential air. 

Orvieto, not far from Bolseno, stands on a rocky and 
almost perpendicular hill: its situation is striking, and 
the approaches steep and rugged. It is the isolated re- 
treat of a decaying and ignorant aristocracy, whose pa- 
laces, with their splendid and often half-faded furniture, 
terraces, and rich gardens, cover the brow and sides of 
the bold eminence. In these ancient edifices, on some 
of which time had laid his hand heavily, and poverty 
dwells, but neither fiercely nor painfully, the descendants 
of many illustrious families maintain a dull and gloomy 
state, visiting only with each other ; yet courteous to the 
stranger, if he comes among them well introduced. 
Hospitable they cannot be called, for the means are want- 
ing ; conversazioni are given, cheap and wholesome, for 
they break up early ; and countesses and baronesses wind 
their way on foot to those silent halls, threading the 
narrow and precipitous streets, with a light borne before 
them. 

On the morrow, if a visit is made by chance, these 
ladies of high degree look wofully ill-attired, and out of 
costume and beauty ; the sumptuous dresses of the pre- 
ceding evening being reserved only for society—faces 
unwashed, hair dishevelled, linen not of the hue of snow: 
the bright glance, and the voluble tongue, though not in 
softest accent, speak, however, a free welcome. A very 
few of these nobles still retain considerable wealth, ‘and 
support a handsome style of living, being possessed of a 
palace at Rome, to which they retire in the winter, or a 
noble chateau in the plain below, in the midst of a thick 
grove or forest, where they give at times a fete champétre, 
where no luxury is absent. At present, when aristo- 
cracy is growing out of fashion at home, a more grate- 
ful and characteristic retreat for a discontented noble 
cannot be imagined; he would be received with open 
arms, and devoured with embraces. Beautiful! to stand 
on one of the terraces of the princely palaces, on the 
brow of this perpendicular rock of tufo (volcanic and peril- 
ous foundation), and look down and moralise on the for- 
tunes of the fallen land, stretched far beneath—rich food 
for the sullen exile. And at night no plebeian dares 
enter the Orvietan circle ; its nobles would be less startled 
by the ghost of their ancestors, than by the entrance of 
some intrusive and nameless commoner. Then their 
conversation glows with the tales ot former grandeur and 
glory : blood—pure, stainless, revered blood—glides in 
every vein, though the face be wan with scantiness at 
home, and the frame halting to its final rest. 

The day was hot, when we passed the gate of the town 
of Montefiascone, that wore, in spite of the reputation of 
its excellent wine, a gloomy and forbidding appearance ; 





the single, long, and gloomy street being more like a de- 
scent to the abodes of the dead than the joyous resort of 
the living. It stands high and gloomily over the trea- 
cherous and lovely shore of Bolseno, like a beacon to 
warn the wanderer away. 

It was a long stage to Viterbo, to breakfast ; a pleasant 
town, with streets wholly of Java. The road was now 
excellent, the weather delightful ; and in a few leagues 
farther, on the left, far beneath, gleamed out the small 
lake of Nico; wood-covered groves of oak and chestnut, 
with a variety of rich heather, were around it. In the 
evening we rested at Ronciglione, and the aspect of the 
country around had become materially altered. The 
antique and lofty castle has a strange, dark appearance, 
suited better to the wild regions of romance than the 
fair fields of Italy. It is built of tufo, and is said to be 
a thousand years old. We ascended to the summit of 
the tower by a winding staircase, and found a small 
family dwelling in two or three of the strong massive 
apartments near the top. Yet the light that entered dimly 
through the little windows showed no ruinous or repulsive 
sight within; for the chambers that formed this poor 
family’s abode were exquisitely neat and clean. They 
were two very old people, a husband and wife; the lat- 
ter was dressed in the Roman costume; the boddice of 
coloured stuffs, edged with gold lace; the head-dress a 
kind of towel wrapped tastefully round the head, and 
hanging in a respectable length behind. They both 
evidently took pride in their singular abode, and in 
the cleanliness for which it was remarkable ; for they 
had resided here half a century, and though several 
hundred feet in the air, in the top of a tower fit only to 
be a dungeon for despairing criminals, they loved their 
nest as dearly as if it had been a neat cottage in some 
rich valley, with wood and water around. Nothing could 
be more hideous and melancholy than the wide prospect 
from the top of the tower ; hills of tufo, destitute of all 
verdure ; a black and useless soil ; mournful valleys, and 
a fierce and volcanic bed every where. The inn was 
execrably bad and crowded with passengers, so that it 
was difficult to secure a decent lodging ; and the man- 
ners of the inhabitants seemed as uncouth and rude as 
their country. 

We quitted this place with great satisfaction, as this 
was the last day’s journey, and at night we were to be 
in Rome. In the course of a few hours we came to 
Baccano, a lonely inn, in the middle of a small and un- 
wholesome plain. No other habitation is within view. 
The day was miserably hot: we wandered up the low 
hills to try to pass a few hours; the solitary inn looked 
like an exile; it is a fated place in summer. We were 
the only travellers who had yet arrived; but the meal 
served up was wretched, and the wine still worse. No- 
thing marks more strongly the want of all agrémens in 
Italian travelling than this, that though within a few 
hours’ distance of Rome, whence evéry luxury might be 
procured, and at the only resting-place on the road, yet 
not a single comfort is to be found here; and the melan- 
choly Baccano, both as to internal and external re- 
sources, can leave none but dreary recollections on the 
traveller’s mind. 

—>—. 
LETTER XIII. 
First view of St. Peter's—Entrance of Rome—Pilgrims—The Tiber 

—Death of Miss Bathurst—Views on the Tiber—Church of St. 

Paul, destroyed by fire—State of the ruins—Pyramid of Caius 


Cestus—Baths of Caracalla—Tomb of Cecilia Metalla—Easter 
ceremonies—Procession of the pope and cardinals—Meeting with 
two fellow travelleis—Their mission to Palestine—A young Ita- 


lian lady seut from a convent to Syria. 


After quitting Baccano, the road soon began to ascend 
the hills, from the highest point of which is the first view 
of the cross of St. Peter’s. The air in the small plain 
we had just quitted is said to be very unhealthy, and in 
the winter the cold is so severe that the cheerless inn is 
scarcely habitable. The view of the vast plain that 
stretches towards Rome was now gradually disclosing, 
and as yet offered few interesting objects. Little cultiva- 
tion was visible; the small and ruinous tomb, said to be 
that of Nero, is in character with the scene. 

The approach to Rome has little beauty; neither 
groves, streams, nor pastures, meet the eye; but the 
wide and frightful waste said to surround it is sought for 
in vain. The plain is broken and varied by numerous 
hills, on whose verdant sides a number of flocks were 
feeding; the habitations were few and far between. 
Crossing the Tiber, the Porto del Popolo is quickly pass- 
ed. This entrance is remarkably fine, and gives a mag- 
nificent notion of the city; but this is soon enough ban- 
ished by an iminediate visit to the office of police, where 
effects are examined. This preliminary being accom- 
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lished in about an hour, we drove to the Hotel de 

‘rance, in the Rue Condotti. 

Hosts of our fellow-travellers, the pilgrims, had got to 
the city before us. They had come trom all parts of 
Europe, for this was the holy year—the year of jubilee, 
that threw such an amazing sanctity round the home and 
personage of the pope. Men of all ages, and of all as- 
pects, with long staves in their hands, sandals on their 
feet ; those who were barefooted, by way of penance, had 
a dreadful journey, amidst excessive heat and the rug- 
gedness of” the way. Some of the very old men now 
seemed ready to give up the ghost, no longer able to 
drag their weary steps along; from Switzerland, Ger- 
many, France, and Spain they came, and now the bless- 
ed goal was gained. Some had journeyed from the more 
northern parts of Europe, and appeared sinking under 
the effect of the unusual heat to which they were expos- 
ed. They generally marched in small bands, at a slow 
pace, supported by their long staves, each of which bore 
an image on the top, according to the fancy of the bear- 
er; some had the virgin, but in general each had his 
favourite saint, and they frequently sang hymns to be- 
guile the way. Around their necks they also wore 
crosses and images; the impression wrought upon their 
minds by this crusade was visible upon their counte- 
nances, which all wore asolemn and subdued air. Those 
most to be pitied were the solitary stragglers, who often 
looked the very picture of misery, and solicited charity 
of passengers, for the love of the virgin and the saints! 
While they were not allowed to travel in any other man- 
ner than on foot : to mount a horse or a voiture would have 
been esteemed sacrilegious. The expenses of the journey 
could not be slight to these poor devotees ; the distance 
they had to traverse was, in a majority of instances, im- 
mense ; and from thirty to fifty thousand, at least, were 
computed to be at this time in the city, or on the way. 
One of them attracted our curiosity to ask him some 
questions; his person was dwarfish and remarkably de- 
formed, and how he could have supported the fatigues of 
the journey is inconceivable. He came, he said, from 
the neighbourhood of Mount Rosa; his only ambition, 
to see St. Peter’s and the pope ; and the eyes of the poor 
creature beamed with delight while he spoke of them. 

One of the first excursions is generally to the castle of 
St. Angelo; the enormous angel in bronze, on its summit, 
with expanded wings, and a sword in his hand, is suited 
to the gloomy pile on which it stands, and that chietly 
merits to be visited for its fine view of the city. The 
bridge built by Adrian in front of this castle offers a good 
view of the Tiber, as it winds below. It may be doubted 
how far this river ever differed from its present appear- 
ance ; somewhat wider it might have been, but the dirty, 

ellow hue, and the mud, must always have belonged to 
it. Its attractions are solely derived from the associa- 
tions of memory, not at all from any beauty of its own. 
It appears to flow more tranquilly than it really does ; 
and its current is full of swift and dangerous eddies, on 
which account few boats are ever seen on it ; and those 
which do pass the stream, at times, are obliged to be 
towed by a rope, to avoid being borne away. 

The death of the beautiful and ill-fated Miss Bathurst 
was probably occasioned by one of these eddies. In try- 
ing to pass a very narrow partof the path on the edge of 
the Tiber, the earth gave way beneath the feet of her horse, 
which fell backward into the stream ; one gentleman only 
had previously passed the spot, who seeing Miss Bathurst 
hesitate upon observing the critical appearance of the path, 
animated her to follow him and not to be outdone, as she 
was anexcellent horsewoman. Her uncle beheld the ca- 
tastrophe, which was said to be hastened by a vain attempt 
of one of the party to seize the horse’s bridle, whereat the 
animal became yet more startled. The horse rose to the 
surface, with his helpless burden still clinging to his back, 
and uttering cries for assistance ; the only way, if indeed 
any thing could have availed to save her, was to have 
plunged into the stream; but the party seemed horror- 
stricken, and, in truth, the rapid eddies of the river 
would have probably caused such an attempt to end in 
destruction. The horse floated down a short way, then 
sank, and Miss Bathurst was seen no more. It was 
strange, the loss of so valued a life, in such a manner; 
perhaps a panic seized the beholders, or the suddenness 
of the accident paralysed every attempt. 

One lovely morning we rode along the river to visit 
the ruins of the famous church of St. Paul, so unaccount- 
ably destroyed by fire. The view here is very pleasing, 
and the most picturesque part of the river is between the 
city and the ruined church. It continues to widen for 
some distance beyond, till it issues into the sea at Ostia. 

A cottage stood on the bank opposite to the church, 
and we were obliged to engage the peasant’s boat, in 


order to cross. The spot being so agreeable, we sat 
down on the wild verdure of the bank, and he brought a 
bottle of his best wine and some eggs, boiled hard, which 
are met with in every Italian cottage. Our host con- 
versed with much fluency and assurance, which latter 
quality, indeed, few of his countrymen want. 

There was a fine and fresh breeze, and, though the 
scene around was treeless and almost desolate of life and 
sound, it suited the scorched aspect of the ruin opposite. 
The passage to the other side was effected by going 
far above the place we intended to land at, the rapidity 
of the river rendering it impossible to go straight across. 

This celebrated church was erected by Constantine 
over the tomb, it is said, of St. Paul himself. Its length 
was between two and three hundred feet, its breadth 
about half as much. Except on account of its great an- 
liquity, it was remarkable chiefly for the numerous and 
superb piilars that decorated its aisles, of the rarest white 
marble, and shafts exquisitely fluted. Their capitals 
were Corinthian, and, what is rare in Italian churches or 
ruins, each lofty column is composed of a single piece of 
marble ; but a few only were now left standing amidst 
the colossal ruins of the fabric, while the rest lie broken 
in a thousand fragments. The power and fierceness of 
the flame was singularly displayed upon these noble pil- 
lars, which it broke asunder, as by an earthquake, either 
reducing them to ashes, or scattering them in innumer- 
able pieces of all sizes on the vast pavement. 

Of the portraits of the two or three hundred popes that 
stood over the pillars, the greater part are destroyed ; a 
few stil) remain on high and aloof, looking down with 
their quiet and saintly countenances on the devastation 
beneath ; and, being a little scorched by the flames, the 
effect they produce is not very impressive. The precious 
mosaics also, and the valuable antique inscriptions where- 
with the floor was in many places adorned, are almost 
entirely demolished. The cause of the fire is unknown ; 
the monks, on being awakened in the night by the alarm, 
found the building in flames. Of the ancient roof, com- 
posed of the cedars of Lebanon, some of the rafters yet 
remain. 

A friar accompanied us through the ruined building, 
and took pains to search out some pieces of the broken 
marbles of the colonnades. He was young and effemi- 
nate in appearance, and had lately entered the monastery, 
he said, to devote himself to a religious life. But the 
world looked too powerfully through his black and ardent 
eyes to impress the conviction that religion only occupied 
his heart. He soon began to complain of the restric- 
tions whereto he was subject, and it was evident that 
he longed to retract his vows, and taste of the things he 
had forsworn. 

The way back led to the pyramid of Caius Cestius, 

that had so well withstood the ravages of time; little in- 
jured or defaced ; like the pyramid of Egizeh (comparing 
little things with great), it bids fair to endure for a thou- 
sand centuries to come : this form of monument is, in fact, 
the only imperishable one. But objects of this nature 
are only commanding when beheld far from the haunts 
of men, and were the pyramid of Cestius of the most 
colossal proportions, its effect would be lost so near to 
the highway and to a numerous population. 
Except the Coliseum, no ruin is so deeply interesting 
as the baths of Caracalla. In their secluded site, apart 
from the many piles of ruins around which the steps of 
strangers are constantly passing, as on a thoroughfare ; 
a luxuriant foliage hanging on the walls ; they carry the 
imagination of the visiter to far distant and different 
scenes, when voluptuousness and splendour reigned in 
every part. Some edifices are more impressive in their 
ruin than others in their entireness. When the sunset 
is thrown on the waving foliage, and falls through many 
a vast arch and gateway, one is tempted to believe that 
such is the case here. A great number of workmen 
were employed in making excavations ; a bath had lately 
been discovered, with a descent of marble steps, and a 
pavement of fine mosaic. 

A pleasant ride conducts to the tomb of Cecilia Metella, 
which is uncommonly well preserved, for which it is part- 
ly indebted to its round and massive form, being built 
like a tower, with walls of prodigious thickness. It does 
not a little surprise a stranger, who might have imagined 
that marble, or the finest stone and granite, compose the 
Roman ruins, to find that the chief, both in beauty and 
size, consist of brick ; this detracts no doubt from their 
elegance. ‘The tomb of Mctella is built entirely of brick. 
But ruins, as well as all the reflections they inspire, were 
to be forgotten during the sacred processions at the festi- 
val of Easter. A new pope, too, was to make his ap- 
pearance in them, and great was the éclat. Rome was 


present at these saintly shows ; some had actually travel- 
ed post from Germany, and arrived just in time. 

On the Thursday the ceremony took place of carrying 
the host to the chapel of Paulina, which was illuminated 
in the evening, when there was a kind of representation 
of the holy sepulchre, as it is exhibited at this day in the 
church at Jerusalem. The imitation was rather a sorry 
one, but served greatly to delight the faithful, who were 
never troubled with the shadows of doubt about any thing 
they saw. 

The imposing ceremony of the pope blessing the peo- 
ple, who were assembled in an immense multitude, and 
the illumination of the inside of St. Peter's by a cross, 
took place, with many other minor ceremonies, all which 
rather disappoint than exceed the expectation. The Sun- 
day that succeeded Easter Sunday, there was a splendid 
procession; the pope, we were informed, was to set out 
on foot, at an early hour, to visit the principal churches. 
On driving to that of St. John Lateran, we found the 
area in front filled with carriages and a great multitude. 
His holiness, who had already visited two or three 
churches, and finished the service in that of the Lateran, 
was then engaged in taking some refreshment to recruit 
his exhausted powers. 

It was in vain to endeavour to obtain a view of the 
person of the pontiff in such a situation; and as he was 
soon to pass beneath the walls of the Coliseum, we went 
thither, and took a station in one of the elevated galleries 
of the ruin. In about an hour the whole affair was seen 
advancing down the road; first walked the nobles of 
Rome, to the number of several hundred. Neither their 
costume nor aspect denoted their high descent ; the for- 
mer was black. Each of them held a lighted wax candle, 
and they chanted as they went along. Next followed the 
priests, all in black likewise, and bearing a number of 
saints and images. The cardinals were habited in their 
scarlet robes, and in the midst of them walked the pope, 
his head uncovered. He was dressed in a robe of white 
brocade embroidered with gold, the train of which was 
supported by two priests. The chanting, which was 
universal in the motley assemblage, was not in the least 
impressive, and a dense mass of the populace and ser- 
vants of the nobles brought up the rear. The day was 
sultry; the promenade of the pontiff was not yet half 
finished ; his countenance was pallid with heat and fa- 
tigue, and the features it belonged to were fixed as rigid- 
ly as marble, the hands were clasped immoveably, and 
his looks bent on the earth, from which they were never 
raised, even for an instant. 

The view of the procession was imposing from the 
ruined windows of the Coliseum, whence every part of it 
was distinctly seen. ‘The galleries around us were 
greatly crowded, the thick foliage of the walls waving 
about the heads of numbers of the Roman ladies, who 
had sought this lofty position to enjoy the spectacle. 
But there was little devotion visible among the specta- 
tors; a few of the populace knelt on the ground as the 
holy father passed, in order to obtain his blessing ; but 
they were very few. Among the cardinals were several 
whose corpulency would have done credit to an assem- 
bly of aldermen, and they seemed to get through the hot 
and weary march but indifferently. A number of ban- 
ners, of different colours, were carried by the priests ; 
and one part of the procession, not the most magnificent, 
but presenting a grotesque appearance, consisted of the 
liveried servants of the Roman nobles, who closed the 
rear in a mass. ‘They were dressed in all the colours of 
the rainbow, and a more shabby-looking set of serving- 
men it was impossible to gaze on. A cloud of dust at- 
tended this assembly in their painful pilgrimage, as it 
certainly appeared to us, while looking down on it from 
the cool and airy galleries of the ruined amphitheatre. 

As the cathedral of St. Peter’s was to be the termina- 
tion of the procession, after it had visited and worshipped 
in three or four more churches, we hastened thither be- 
fore its arrival. ‘This offered the only truly grand scene 
of the whole, as the nobles, priests and cardinals, with 
their dignified vicegerent, swept slowly, followed by the 
vast multitude, up the vast aisle of St. Peter's. 

The dull and heavy chant ceased on their entrance, 
and the pope proceeded to a beautiful chapel on the right, 
in order to take the sacrament. While he knelt on the 
pavement before the altar, universal silence prevailed. 
The most interesting object in the group was a venerable 
looking cardinal, with a noble face, and hair as white as 
snow. He was quite blind, and was led into the church, 
in order to join in the devotion of the pontiff. His coun- 
tenance, as he knelt with clasped hands, his sightless 
eyes turned to the earth, was almost the only one 
amongst the reverend cardinals wherein true devotion 
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sacrament was finished, the procession left the church, 
and the pope must have been not a little delighted at its 
conclusion, for he appeared worn out with fatigue. !n- 
deed, the length of the way, and the recurrence of so 
many services, with the dusty walk beneath a mid-day 
Roman: sun, were sufficient to affecta more youthful and 
robust frame. 

Judging from his look and demeanour, there are few 
men whose circumstances are less to be envied, filling, as 
he does, a situation, the restrictions whereof do not cer- 
tainly sit quite easy. By far the greater part of the 
simple and devoted beings who came their weary journey 
to receive his blessing were ne doubt much happier than 
the successor of St. Peter. 

In one of the convents were two fathers, who had been 
our companions in a distant scene, for they had execrated 
every step of the way, and invoked every favourite saint 
to bring them in safety to their beloved home. ‘They 
had been sent to the capital of Palestine, with money 
for the necessities of the convent of St. Salvador; and 
afterwards found their way to Cyprus, and sailed thence 
in a Greek vessel. A friendiy and glad reception was 
not wanting; and, after many an exclamation of surprise, 
wine and other refreshments were brought. The former 
did not discredit the good taste that had distinguished 
them on the pilgrimage; their pale looks and wasted 
frames were succeeded by all the signs of good living 
and idleness. The many privations we had shared 
together, and that weary and baffling voyage, were 
rich themes to enlarge upon, in the comfortable cell, 
amidst the many little luxuries gathered there. 

Giuseppe and his friend had gained much fame by 
their enterprise ; the fathers loved to listen to their de- 
tails, that were hardly yet exhausted; and as to the 
pilgrims who now came to Rome, some of whom were 
lodged in the convent, their interest was extreme, and 
the two wanderers might safely invent as many tales and 
miracles as they pleased, and their invention did not fail 
with such an audience. 

Their monastery was small, as was also the number of, 
fathers; but much comfort was manifest within. Rome 
in general is the adored place of these men: with what 
eagerness and intense desire did the two travellers often 
invoke its name, in suffering and weariness! and, when 
in danger of shipwreck, the burden of their sorrow was, 
that they should never see Rome again. ‘They protested 
they would never more leave its walls, and probably 
kept their vow. 

The convent garden, which was shaded by fine old 
trees, was mostly the extent of their walks. The reli- 
gious duties were not severe ; and the two friars might 
well look towards the future without an anxious thought ; 
they had no cares of the world. The charge of the 
money which they brought to the East was the heaviest 
burden ever laid upon their souls, and caused many a 
sleepless night and miserable day, lest they should be 
robbed. Argus himself was not more watchful than the 
two pilgrims of their treasure ; and when it was delivered, 
all curiosity as to the saintly scenes and objects around 
was extinct; the desire to return absorbed every other. 

On one occasion, we were landed in a barren isle of 
the Archipelago ; and they wandered wistfully along the 
shore, looking over the sea towards the point where they 
believed Italy stood. Giuseppe was a tall and bony 
figure, with a shrewd yet smooth countenance. He had 
all the temporal cares of the journey, while his cleverer 
and more grave companion had the chief authority, and 
was also the chief speaker in the various interviews on 
the way. On these occasions, Giuseppe would stand 
silently beside, with an expressive look and folded arms. 
Both, indeed, exhibited a picture of sustained and patient 
sufferance, a proof that imaginary evils are often greater 
than real ones. What would have been to most a delight- 
ful and romanticenterprise, was to them full of anguish 
and dark anticipations. 

Long residence in these calm and comfortable mo- 
nasteries, where each day and hour roll on alike, utterly 
unfits most men for enterprise or daring. Prayer was 
their solace and shield, and when the storm rose, and the 
sun beat fiercely, and thirst and weariness were their 
portion, their voices grew louder, kneeling side by side, 
with their hands clasped on their breast: yet their 
worship, as in the case of so many Italians, was more 
like that of helpless children, calling on the loved saint 
and the Virgin, than the free and confiding offering of 
the heart to God. 

Peace to their memories! After a few more monoton- 
ous years their little cemetery will quietly receive them, 
and their companions will, perhaps, inscribe a few strange 
preservations and miracles on their tomb, till the rank 





grass covers all, as it ere long will cover each papal nest 
of sloth and luxury. 

This was the reverse of a circumstance that chanced 
a short time before. We had one evening established 
our quarters in the naked apartment of a khan, and had 
scarcely shared a coarse meal, when we were surprised 
by the entrance of another small party, preceded by a 
guide. The most interesting personage in this group 
was a young Italian lady, who had been lately taken 
from a convent near Florence, to spend her life in Syria. 
She was descended from an ancient family, and, having 
lost her parents at an early age, had been placed by some 
friend in the convent, from whose walls, being portionless 
and an orphan, she had scarcely ever emerged. And 
now, when drawn for the first time from her solitude, 
she was transported at once to a distant land, where the 
whole face of things was to her like a new and dreary 
world. 

She was very pretty and accomplished, sang sweetly, 
and was well read in the literature of her country. She 
gazed sadly on the wild scenery and wilder people 
among whom she was thrown. The feeling of liberty 
was the only one that made the change welcome; and 
what to most others would have been a far and grievous 
exile, was not so to her, for no convents were near. The 
fine dark eyes of Mademoiselle V expressed all the 
warmth of feeling of her country ; and, in a situation 
where an Englishwoman would have broken her heart, 
or pined away with sorrow, she resolved to bear her lot 
with fortitude, and, if possible, with gaiety. 

Some months afterwards we again met with her in a 
cheerless residence, at the foot of Mount Lebanon, and 
parched with heat and thirst, had the pleasure of receiv- 
ing a glass of the exquisite vin d’oro from her hands; 
but at this time she looked pale and thin, for the romance 
of the scene had in part disappeared, and the society of 
Turks and Syrians, almost the only beings she saw, 
could not be very agreeable to a young, handsome, and 
sensible Italian woman. Yet she spoke of the delight 
she anticipated from a journey to Balbec in a few weeks; 
and then she would visit Damascus and its lovely plain. 
But these, however they might charm for a moment, 
were no food for a southern heart. 
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LETTER XIV. 

Procession of noble Roman ladies to St. Peter’s and other churches 
—Fountain of Egeria—The Forum—The Temple of Peace— 
Gardens of the Palatine hill—Church of St. Maria Maggiore— 
Chapel of Sextus V.—Chapel of the Virgin—Church of St. 
Pietro in Vineulis—Michael Angelo’s Moses, and Christ bear- 
ing his cross—Bernini’s dead Christ—Incongruities—Bust of 
Julius Casar—English Travellers at Rome—Illumination of St. 
Peter’s—Fire-works at the Castle of St. Angelo—State of the 
people in the Papal States—Punishment of Carbonari by Austria. 
—Imprisonment of Count Confalonieri, Maroncelli, and Pellico 
Austrian dominion in Italy—Baron Valerio. 


One morning at an early hour, there was a procession 
of two hundred noble Roman ladies to the church of St. 
Peter. They entered on foot, preceded by several priests 
bearing crucifixes; a few of the fair penitents carried 
wax candles; they were all habited in close black bonnets, 
and common black shawls, in token of mortification and 
putting aside the vanities of adornment. There was little 
need, however, for the beholder to guard against over- 
powering attraction, for a plainer set of women of so 
elevated a rank of life hardly ever met the lumen eye ; 
even the antique dignity of countenance, the Roman 
nose, so fine in a statue, and so little loveable in life; in 
fine, the whole order of commanding beauty—were 
absent here. 

The ladies did not waste much time in the church, 
although they knelt before every altar and repeated many 
a prayer; their servants in livery brought up the rear. 
The ceremony being entirely finished, they quitted the 
cathedral in procession, two and two, as they had enter- 
ed, and hastened away to visit fourteen other churches, 
and to repeat the same form of prayers and genuflexions 
ere they returned to their homes ; it was altogether a very 
unimpressive scene. The lonely devotion of one pilgrim, 
who had left her parents and lover, perhaps far distant, to 
come and kneel at the sacred places of Judea, was worth 
the whole Roman ladies, footmen, wax candles and all. 
Several of these were young women of pale complexion, 
and the monks gazed on the scene apparently quite un- 
moved. 

About a mile and a half from the city, and in the 
seclusion of a small vale, is the fountain of Egeria. In 
its grotto of white marble are the mutilated remains of 
a statue of the nymph, and in the walls around several 
empty niches; a rivulet flows beside, and the sweet and 
calm character of the spot harmonises with its recollec- 





tions. There was a loneliness and retirement about it, 
which, so near the walls of the city, was very grateful, 
and has the air of perfect solitude. The cicerone at this 
place was an old priest, who dwelt in a small ancient 
building, said to be the temple of Bacchus, situated not 
far from the fountain. There is a small altar, very 
antique, in this miniature temple, which is now trans- 
formed into a church: some valuable marble vases of 
great antiquity, dispersed round the walls, once belonged 
to the illustrious Roman family on whose territory the 
building stood. {n the front, outside, were four fluted 
pillars, but the interior had a most motley appearance, 
part church, part temple, part dwelling. Ascending a 
flight of stairs, the father showed the little refectory, his 
sole apartment, where he slept, took his meals, read, and 
meditated. A few bottles of wine were visible in the 
cupboard; however, the old monk was sole inquisitor here : 
neither guests nor auditors ever intruded on his church 
or his hospitality, save when the step of a chance travel- 
ler passed the threshold, when his eyes twinkled with 
joy, and he descended the flight of stairs with rapid step, 
for his cicerone talents were never exercised in vain. 

The partial verdure in the Forum is just sufficient to 
give relief to the ruins, the memory eagerly supplies the 
want of present grandeur, even in the ruins, which are 
at first sight unsatisfactory, and almost insignificant, 
save the glorious Coliseum, the Palatine Hill, the scatter- 
ed and lone columns, and the desolate and impressive 
groups on every side, so shattered and mutilated. Three 
pillars of Giove Tonante, and those of the portico of 
Antoninus and Faustina, with a very few scattered in 
the middle of the vast area of the Forum, compose nearly 
the whole of the colonnades, if they may be so called: 
the capitals of these pillars are more or less defaced, and 
the shafts likewise injured. 

The Temple of Peace, on the left, is a large mass, 
with very little beauty at present, though anciently 
celebrated for its grandeur, and built wholly of brick, a 
material fatal to magnificence or elegance of architecture. 
Mouldering walls, broken pillars, and fragments of por- 
ticoes, amidst heaps of rubbish, are visible at every step, 
all dignified with the name of temples. It demands the 
perseverance and zeal of a pilgrim in pursuit of holy 
places to visit and dwell upon the countless number of 
antiquities, known and unknown. Some travellers ac- 
complish the task by ordering their carriage, and driving 
to a certain number every day, as the ciceroni keep a 
regular list, and seldom allow any one under their guid- 
ance to miss a single article. 

From the tomb of Nero, on the spot where he slew 
himself, to that of the Horatii and Curiatii, who slew 
each other (on opposite sides of the city), it is necessary 
to traverse this space of many miles with a large portion 
of faith; and meagre are the realities that are left of the 
yet existing memorials of such greatness. But to the 
Coliseum the foot hastens eagerly again and again, and 
never turns wearied away. 

The gardens of the Palatine Hill, almost entirely 
covered with ruins of the palaces of the Caesars, over- 
grown with a mass of foliage, are a lovely walk. The 
ancient oaks spread their branches over the entrance to 
endless subterranean apartments, baths, and halls; and 
the laurel twines round the fragments of arches without 
number. From this promenade there is a prospect which 
can never be effaced from the memory. 

Next to St. Peter’s in magnificence is the church of 
St. Maria Maggiore, on the summit of the Esquiline 
Hills. In general, the exterior of the Roman churches 
is undistinguished either by elegance or grandeur, and 
inferior in effect to many in our own metropolis ; but 
this offers a splendid exception, although the taste of the 
architecture is too florid, and from its want of purity and 
simplicity has, like many of the principal churches, 
more the air of a palace than a religious edifice. The 
aisles are formed by eighteen pillars of marble on each 
side, of exquisite beauty and whiteness, taken from the 
ancient temple of Juno :-—their relief is singularly fine, 
amidst the mass of gilding on the ceiling and on every 
side. ‘The altar is more elegant and beautiful than any 
within the walls of St. Peter’s, not excepting even the 
large one, and far excels every shrine in the endless 
churches of Rome, of themselves sufficient in number 
to form an interminable street. This altar, placed alone 
in the middle of the upper part of the edifice, is support- 
ed by an immense urn of the finest porphyry, whereon 
is a marble table, sustained by an angel with outspread 
wings at each corner, composed of bronze, entirely gilt. 
The canopy over the altar, has a splendid appearance, 
being supported by four lofty columns of porphyry,around 
whose shafts are twisted palm branches and leaves cover- 
ed with gold. This taste of gorgeous ornament, of ex- 
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cessive gilding, &c. so lavished on the interior of many 
churches, has antiquity, remote and celebrated, for its 
authority, in the first great religious edifice erected. In 
the detail of the grandeurs of the temple of Solomon, 
more mention is made of rare woods, &c. and rich and 
profuse gilding, than any thing else. 

On the right of the altar is the chapel built by Sextus 
the fifth, which contains in a small compass a mass ot 
precious materials and some valuable works of art. The 
tumb of this pope strikes the eye, and is sustained by 
four columns of verd antique, and adorned with statues 
of white marble. On the other side is a tomb where 
repose the remains of another pope, in an exquisite urn 
of verd antique. The ambition of the pontiffs to have 
their ashes deposited in costly and glorious sepulchres is 
worthy of observation. Never was there such a waste 
of expense as well as of the finest efforts of art, as has 
been made in embellishing the last resting-places of 
these men. 

On the opposite.side is the small and still more superb 
chapel of the Virgin, built by Paul the fifth. Here, 
amidst paintings, beautiful bas-reliefs, and the rarest 
marbles, are two tombs of admirable execution, one of 
the pope Paul, who built the chapel. The statues of St. 
Basil and David are placed side by side—a singular 
association, as is likewise that of Aaron and St. Bernard. 
But the altar of the Virgin draws away the attention 
from popes and saints: it is a matchless shrine, in which 
columns of oriental jasper, with capitals of gilt bronze 
and pedestals of agate, support an entablature, partly of 
agate also. The image of the Virgin (said to be made 
by St. Luke !) rests on a base of lapis-lazuli, and is cover- 
ed with precious stones. 

In the church of St. Pietro in Vinculis are the fine 
ancient columns of the Doric order, taken from Diocle- 
tian’s baths. But the chief ornament of this edifice is 
the statue of Moses, by Michael Angelo. The lawgiver 
is represented in a sitting posture; in his hands are the 
tables of stone. A monstrous similitude, if intended for 
Moses! the head, with the divine rays streaming from it, 
in the shape of twisted cords, is a fitter resemblance for 
the head of Medusa, and the features for those of Plute, 
or of almighty Jove in his boundless rage, than the 
“meekest of men,” whose external appearance is describ- 
ed as having been mild and tranquil. Even when roused 
to anger by the idolatry of his people, love for them still 
strove with his indignation, which was followed by the 
most earnest entreaties for their pardon. But in the 
countenance of the statue there is unmitigated rage, and 
the fury of a demon. 

How delightful is it to turn from this statue to that of 
the Redeemer hearing his cross, by the same master, in 
the church of St. Maria de les Angeles !—the only re- 
presentation in marble of his sacred form and aspect, 
which the mind can contemplate with satisfaction, or 
which realises the pictures of imagination. The propor- 
tions of the figure are the reverse of large; it is very 
slightly bent forward, and dignity, meekness, and tri- 
umph amidst suffering, are vividly portrayed. Yet it 
is the mortal nature only ; the celestial does not break on 
the view «s from the aspect of Raphael’s Redeemer : the 
marble has not allowed such a feature. It is neverthe- 
less a glorious statue, that the eye is never wearied in 
gazing on. ‘There is another of the same divine being, 
by Angelo, in St. Peter’s, representing Christ lying dead 
in the arms of the Virgin—but far superior in effect. 

In the small chapel of Corsini, in the church of Maria 
Maggiore, is the very fine statue, by Bernini, of Christ 
after death. It is in the stnall vault beneath, and the 
effect of the torch-light adds to the beauties of the statue. 
The countenance of the mother expresses extreme and 
almost heart-broken suffering; the look with which she 
gazes on him is hopeless of ever beholding his resurrec- 
tion and life. The limbs of the corpse fall from the em- 
brace in which they are folded—and on the mild and 
endearing aspect death is irrevocably graven, but with- 
out any of its terrors. 

In wandering through Rome, a melancholy feeling 
comes over the mind, which it is unable to banish, at the 
blending of modern magnificence and gaiety with the 
gloom of the sublime remains of antiquity. Amidst the 
ruins of Athens, and still more those of Egypt, you pass, 
as it were, into a separate and solitary world, where all 
around is in unison with the recollections of the scene. 
But here there is a startling and painful contrast: col- 
umns that were erected by imperial hands joined to 
tasteless churches; crosses and saintly images amidst 
broken arches and porticoes; dull processions of priests 
and pilgrims, whose weary chanting and ceremonies make 
one almost wish that the ruins through which they pass 
would avenge, with their crumbling walls, the violation 


of their solitude ; then the rolling of carriages, and the 
array of luxury, are in ungrateful unison with the broken 
colonnades and dim aisles of the times of old. 

The situation of ancient Rome was certainly one of 
the finest in the world, and images of desolation do not 
apply to its present appearance. Among the numerous 
busts of the emperors, the features of Julius Cesar have 
the highest interest; talent the most commanding and 
penetrating is visible in every lineament; whether the 
bust is of his youth or of the more matured life, the same 
pervading spirit shines forth: in the former the aspect is 
handsome and engaging; but in the latter, much altered 
and attenuated, as if by long fatigue and weariness both 
of body and mind. 

Numerous were the English travellers now in the 
capital. Citizens who, retired from business, had left 
their homes “ to see the world,” and were now met with 
in the galleries, passing their criticisms, and admiring 
or censuring all they saw; agriculturists, who had come 
from the rich pastures and glades of Norfolk or Somerset 
to revel in the ruins and luxuries of Rome. 

On one occasion a group consisting of two gentlemen 
and several ladies had collected round the Antinous ; one 
of the former was a short thick man, with a rosy face, 
and appeared to be the spokesman of the party, who 
were devouring his words. ‘ Do but observe,” said he, 
extending his arm gracefully, “the harmony of the atti- 
tude,” and every eye was fixed intently on the limbs of 
the statue. ‘T'wo travellers of low stature, and by their 
strong likeness evidently brother and sister, were daily 
encountered where there was any thing curious or beau- 
tiful; their speed of foot must have been magical, judg- 
ing from the quantity of ground they daily traversed, 
and nothing within or without the walls escaped notice. 
One day they were silently adoring the Apollo Belvidere, 
and the next morning, being in the capitol, the lady ap- 
proached us in haste, and cagerly enquired for the said 
statue. On being informed there was no similar one 
here, “I thought,” she said in a disappointed tone, 
“there were two Apollos.” 

Many have sailed up the whole of the beautiful lake of 
Thun by night, in order to “ save time,’ and be at In- 
terlaken the following morning. ‘Two gentlemen of the 
temple, however, outdid every other feat of this kind, for 
they actually saw the principal lions of Naples and its 
vicinity in thirty hours. ‘They hastened to the summit 
of Vesuvius by night, accompanied by a resident of Na- 
ples, to whom they were recommended. From Vesu- 
vius they descended to Pompeii, at the time day was 
breaking, and visited also the Studio in Naples, with its 
paintings and statuary, and one or two palaces; ascend- 
ed St. Elmo; walked in the Chiaja; admired the bay ex- 
cessively, and the following morning, at an early hour, 
were posting back to Rome. 

The illumination of St. Peter’s was quite an event to 
the populace. The evening was a calm and cloudless one, 
and it was with some difficulty places could be obtained 
to view the spectacle. The numerous windows and roofs 
of houses overlooking the cathedral were let at a certain 
price. The concourse of people was immense : the bridge 
of St. Angelo and the strects immediately connected 
therewith, were almost impassable ; and the vast arca in 
front of the cathedral was filled. 

At eight o’clock the illumination of the front of the 
cathedral took place, and consisted of numerous rows of 
a kind of paper lanterns, lighted by spirits of wine. 
They were also placed in numbers on the pillars and 
windows. The effect was as poor and tawdry as can 
well be imagined, and the majestic building looked quite 
degraded by such a lighting up. The said lanterns 
continued to send forth a blaze for above an hour, when, 
as the clock struck nine, the dome was suddenly illumin- 
ed as if by magic, and continued so for about ten min- 
utes; the effect of this was very fine, but at the end of 
that short period the flood of light passed away, and gave 
St. Peter’s once more to its own unaided grandeur. 

The populace had enjoyed the scene immensely ; it 
it was a very favourite one with them, and they instantly 
hurried off to the neighbourhood of the castle of St. An- 
gelo, to gaze on the fire-works which were shortly to be 
exhibited from its summit. The fire-works were admir- 
able, and a great deal of skill was shown in the direction 
of them. Many were excessively brilliant ; but the effect 
they produced was perhaps finer than the works them- 
selves ; for the light, of various colours, falling on the 
bridge with its many statues, aud the numerous groups 
of people, and over the Tiber that rolled silently and 
sluggishly in the midst, reflecting every hue upon its 
bosom, combined to afford a striking scene. All Rome 
appeared to be out to witness the spectacle; and when 
over it was extremely difficult to extricate oneself from 





the prodigious throng of men, women, and children, 
mingled with carriages and horsemen ; for in this city, 
where there were no gay and attractive spectacles during 
the current year, nothing but monotonous religious pro- 
cessions, where even the fantoccini were forbidden to 
to amuse the populace—such an evening as this was a 
treasure. 

The people in the papal states, south of the Apennines, 
appear to be contented with their condition ; indolent, not 
anxious for change, with little enterprise or spirit; the 
fields and villages exhibit few signs of active industry or 
plenty, compared to the Roman states north of the Ap- 
ennines. Happy Tuscany! in its mild government, its 
beautiful territory, which a fine cultivation has made 
figuratively to “ flow with milk and honey.” Lombardy 
and Naples have known a bitter change in the military 
government of Austria; the Neapolitans have crouched 
in fear and silence; the bolder spirits of the latter state 
have risen against their own yoke, only to fall a miser- 
able and useless sacrifice. 

How many mourners, how many bleeding hearts, are 
to be tound in that land of loveliness! where political 
offences, or, in other words, the ill-conceived and worse 
executed efforts for independence, are judged as deserv- 
ing worse than death. 

Count Confalonieri, of Milan, is one of the greatest 
sufferers. For the crime of conspiring against the Aus- 
trian government, he has been confined for ten years in 
the prison of Spielberg, in Moravia, where he is doomed 
to pass the rest of his days. Maroncelli, a native of 
Forli, not far from Bologna, of good family, incurred the 
suspicion of being one of the Carbonari; but this could 
not be clearly proved. He was, however, condemned to 
be hung, but his doom was changed to that of the fortress 
of Spielberg, situated on the top of a mountain. 

Peliico, an eminent poet of Turin, the author of several 
tragedies, was imprisoned in the same dungeon, The 
cord had been to his companion a milder fate; by the 
pressure of the iron fetters, the legs became swollen and 
festered ; yet no entreaties could move the authorities to 
allow their removai, even for an interval. At last, after 
prolonged suffering, a gangrene commenced, and the 
governor wrote to the emperor for permission to have the 
leg amputated. ‘Twenty-two days elapsed ere this mercy 
was granted, and then it was found necessary to ampu- 
tate the thigh! 

On his bed of straw, without any fire during the se- 
vere winters, Maroncelli bore his lot with fortitude ; that 
of ‘Trenck, in the fortress of Magdeburg, was light and 
gentle in comparison. Bread and water, with some 
vegetables, constitute the daily allowance. Pellico, the 
tragedian, the occupier of another bed of straw in the 
same apartment, had only to mourn the loss of liberty, 
the hard fare and lodging, and the exile from his native 
Turin. ‘l'en years’ captivity is a fearful blank in the 
life of a poet: no books, no communication with friends, 
or the world of literature ; a prayer-book only was per- 
mitted. No lettters could be written or received trom 
those they loved ; no faces, save those of each other and 
the jailer, ever met their view. 

The amputation, performed by the barber of the fert- 
ress, who was also the surgeon, occupied nearly an hour. 
He lost an eye from his sufferings. Yet the mind 
of Maroncelli never lost. its elasticity, nor his fancy its 
play. In the decline of life, or even in middle age, these 
bereavements would have fallen less bitterly, but when 
liberated at last with his companion, lie was still young, 
and had to carve his way through the world. 

‘The two companions had been compelled in prison to 
knit two pair of worsted stockings a week; yet, by a refine- 
ment of cruelty, they were not allowed to wear them: one 
season, when the cold was extreme, the luxury of gloves 
was vouchsafed by the governor, for the air was pierc- 
ing; thick forests surround the fortress, even on its airy 
summit, where the rigours of winter are dreadfully felt. 

Count Vogel, a minister of state, being sent by the 
emperor to inspect the prison, observed the shivering 
prisoners with gloves on their hands, and sternly forbade 
the indulgence, which even the galley-slaves enjoy, who 
are in the same fortress, and are much better fed and 
lodged. Could it be supposed that the muses flourished 
in the fearful cell of Spielberg? Maroncelli, who was 
denied pen and ink, composed and committed to memory 
fourteen thousand verses. ‘This poetical employ was the 
sole and loved solace of his dungeon hours, in which he 
far exceeded, in quantity at least, the famous instance of 
Christabe!, begotten in a vision, and afterwards written 
down from memory ; for when Maroncelli was liberated, 
he remembered faithfully the whole of the fourteen thou- 
sand verses, save one poem to the Virgin—which, like 





the last five hundred lines of Christabel, never rose to 
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memory again ; each line, each word, was lost for ever. 
Pellico is also said to have attempted the drama on his 
straw pallet, while his companion with his thigh ampu- 
tated and one eye extinct, was enthusiastically bodying 
forth ideas, and clothing them in verse, and graving them 
on his soul. Let it not be said again that the face of the 
sun, the blessed scenes of nature, the sea, the mountain, 
the forest—are necessary to inspire the fancy, and give 
wings of light and glory to its career ; the poor maimed 
captive struggled on without them, and succeeded. He 
has since proposed, in Paris, where his fate excited gene- 
ral sympathy, tu publish these prison poems, as well as 
the narrative of his dreadful sufferings. When he de- 
scended from the fortress of Spielberg, the world was to 
him a changed thing; he went to his native Forli, and 
found that his father was dead ; his mother, and brothers 
and sisters were banished to Rome, on his account alone. 
He would eagerly have gone thither, but this was for- 
bidden, as well as a longer stay in Italy. He went to 
Paris, where he now resides, and, to support himself, 
gives lessons in music and his native language. Soon 
after the late revolution he was presented to Louis Philip, 
who professed an interest in his fate. Alas! the mon- 
arch’s interest has since been sadly on the wane for pa- 
triots and revolutionists ; and poor Maroncelli would now 
meet with no smiles at the Tuilleries. 

The dominion of Austria in Italy is a strange mixture 
of good and evil; the latter is felt chiefly by the higher 
classes. Idolised by his Austrian subjects as their father, 
Francis is to the nobles of the Milanese a stern inquisi- 
tor, who watches all their movements, and pursues every 
thought or effort for freedom with a relentless cruelty. 
The popular system of education in his states of Lom- 
bardy is fraught with present and future benefits. “ When 
the people are able to read, they will no longer stab,” 
observes Francis, who tolerates all religions, and anxious- 
ly promotes industry, sciences, and the arts—while his 
subjects are taxed more heavily than any other Italian 
state, and must support the army of a hundred thousand 
men, that keeps them faithful. 

Of what consequence are the miseries of the twenty 
distinguished Italians who now groan in the dungeons of 
Spielberg, or the distrust, the terror, that fill so many 
palaces in Lombardy ? “ Am [ at liberty,” asked Maron- 
celli of the director-general of police, when leaving Vien- 
na, “to disclose freely what | have endured?” “ Perfectly 
so,” was the reply, “it is the emperor’s wish that all of 
like mind with yourself should be told of your suftfer- 
ings.” Neither Metternich nor any other functionary 
has any knowledge or intluence in the details of Spiel- 
berg ; they are under the immediate care of Francis, and 
are reserved for his private ear. 

The system of espionage in the Milanese is complete : 
when the young Baron Valerio wished to leave the capi- 
tal, and pursue his studies at Gottingen, permission was 
refused. He escaped, however, from it in company with 
the Prince B , passed two years at the university, and 
thence came to England. ‘The prince returned, and was 
imprisoned for six months; and it was intimated to Va- 





lerio, that two years’ durance would be his lot, in case of 


return. He lingered yet longer in England, preterring 

exile to captivity, and at last he was informed that his 

native Milan was finally closed against his return. 

Should he have the hardihood to disregard the warning, 

the fortress in Moravia will perhaps receive another 

victim. 
—a 
LETTER XV. 

The Campagna—Sulphureovs Lake—Villa of Hadrian—Tivoli— 
—'Temple of Neptune—Pool in which a young English traveller 
was drowned— Che Villa d Bste—A Roman traveller in Syria— 
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na—Guido's Bianea Cenci—Albano—Dom.uan’s Villa—Aricia— 
Nem)—Ve letri—Pontine Marshes—Teiraciua—Fondi—Mola— 
Minturnum—Capua, 


The next morning was favourable for Tivoli; so enter- 
ing on the Campagna, cre the sun rose, the climate 
seemed to be entirely changed. The sultry heats within 
and around the walls extend not hither, but, on the con- 
trary, the air, both early in the morn and at night, is in 
general very cold. The fog was on the present occasion 
dense and penetrating, covering the barren and uninha- 
bited plain ; and when the rising sun overcame this fog, 
the air long continued keen and sharp. The whole land 
looked as if a curse was on it; not a dwelling, a tree, or 
sign of vegetation: the soil itself seemed to be pervaded 
by a principle of universal decay, and to send forth no- 
thing but corruption and unwholesome vapours. It has 


all the aspect of a desert, the solitude whereof is deepen- 
ed by one’s having left so immediately a populous and 
splendid city. 

One of the most remarkable objects in the route is a 
small sulphureous lake, with the odour of which the air 
is filled long before it is reached. Its depth is exces- 
sive, and it boils violently if any thing is thrown in it. 
A small stream issues from it, for which a channel has 
been cut, in order to convey the pestilential water to a 
considerable distance, where it discharges itself. In the 
midst of this wild waste is the Plautian tomb, the river 
Aniv, and its small and ancient bridge. 

Then cume the wide ruins of the villa of Hadrian. 
Having passed some hours here, and breakfasted in the 
shade of one of the large trees, we came to Tivoli, the 
beau ideal of lovely and magic scenery; to the ancient 
Romans an inestimable luxury. The inn was in a fine 
situation, close to the small temple of the Sybil. The 
shattered temple, of very small proportions, of yellow 
stone, and circular form, was perched, fairy-like, on the 
precipice’s brow. 

On the right, the river Anio, at present called the 
Teverone, falls in a wide, unbroken cascade; the body 
of water is not great. The finest scene is far below, to 
which a winding path leads, where the cataract rushes 
into the temple of Neptune. In the bottom of the grotto, 
and within a few feet only of the fierce cataract, is a 
small, still pool of water, of great depth, and a surface 
unruffled by the slightest agitation. 

It was in this place that an unfortunate young Eng- 
lishman lost his life in a singular manner. ‘Two bro- 
thers, of the name of B , on a tour through Italy, 
visited the grotto of Neptune; the elder felt curious to 
examine the depth of this tranquil pool, by the side of 
which they stood. The rocks that surround it are sharp 
as well as slippery, from the constant moisture from the 
fall. Having attained the point he wished (just above the 
edge of the pool), he was leaning forward to view the 
water more clearly, when his foot slipped, and he fell 
into it. His brother saw him fall and rise again to the 
surface, and strive to cling to some part of the rocks, 
but was unable to assist him. ‘The latter was either 
overpowered by the sudden surprise of the fall, or had 
received a contusion, for he quickly sank to rise no more. 
It seemed as if there was a fatality in the event. He 
had recently returned from a hazardous and distant 
journey in the East, and thus perished in a still piece of 
water, which it is difficult to conceive, on viewing it, 
could have proved fatal to a human being. 

The villa d’Este, erected four hundred years ago by a 
cardinal, is a very attractive spot, although suffered to 
fall into decay; some poor people, however, reside in 
charge ot it. The better apartments have long been un- 
inhabited, and have a very desolate air. Pity that so 
delicious a scene should be thus neglected! Successive 
flights of steps conduct to each story and terrace of the 
building: the painted ceilings are sadly defaced, and of 
the former splendour scarcely a trace remains. 

The gardens beneath preserve a kind of beauty, with 
numerous waterfalls and jets d’eau, one of which is made 
to play in a circular sweep, round an enormous rock, in 
the midst of a piece of water; the cypress-trees are of 
great size and height; many statues are in the groves of 
oranges; but the hand of ruin is on the whole. Few 
seenes on earth can afford a more lovely or hushed re- 
tirement than this small and desolate villa, which, at a 
moderate expense, might be rendered habitable and 
tasteful. 

As we lingered on one of the lofticst terraces, the sun 
was slowly going down on the wide plain towards Rome, 
on the wild hills around Tivoli, on grove, stream, and river, 
and the deep silence was unbroken, save by the faint 
falls of the mimic cataracts beneath. We could not help 
envying the owner, and yet more the inhabitant, of such 
a spot, who could look forth every morn and eve from 
his chambers on such a scene, and could walk at noon- 
day in his sunless groves, while beneath and on every 
side there was a burning heat. Even the present pos- 
sessor, though a Roman noble, would be glad to let the 
villa of his fathers tor a moderate rent; and an income, 
amounting to no more than a competency, would be suf- 
ficient in this cheap region. 

What a disparity between the beautiful d’Este, in a 
land of enchantment, almost within sight of Rome, a 
few miles from Albano, Freseati, &c. and a residence at 
one of our own watering-places, or country towns! 
Surely one of the saddest feelings of a traveller is to part 
speedily and for ever from scenes where he longs to lin- 
ger yet awhile. Yet our regrets were feeble compared 








to those of an old Roman nobleman, whom we met in 


Syria, on his way to the ruins of Balbec, at the age of 
seventy. 

It was his first journey, and a fever seized him on his 
way to the temple of the sun, the object of his passionate 
desire. If he could but behold it, he said, he should die 
content. Lingering for six weeks in a Syrian dwelling, 
with few comforts and not a friend near, his enthusiasm 
never abated, and as soon as sufficient strength returned, 
he set out again over rugged mountains. It was the 
middle of summer; the heat, even on the chain of Le. 
banon, was very great ; and his frame was debilitated by 
recent sickness. Time, it might be said, had taken him 
by the hand, and death was not far behind ; he felt this, 
and knew the only golden opportunity was before him. 

Of Balbec he spoke without ceasing, and his wasted 
features were lighted up with joy : his wish was accom. 
plished, and, when he stood amidst the splendid ruin, 
the aged man seemed to think no more of his beloved 
Rome and all its associations. Yet, on parting, after a 
stay of some days, his feeling was that of sadness, and 
he looked back again and again on the glorious temple, 
as a man looks on some loved one whom he leaves for 
ever. 

Long before we arrived near the city, in the night, 
the air had become piercingly cold, but, on entering the 
gates, the temperature was quite warm. 

I have already adverted, in one or two places, to the 
hest of pilgrims whom this particular year brought to 
Rome. It was very amusing to remain as a spectator 
in St. Peter’s, and observe their demeanour on entering. 
They were at first bewildered by the magnificence around 
them; but as soon as astonishment had in some measure 
passed away, there was one great, immediate, and uni- 
versal object of attraction. This was the statue of St. 
Peter, transformed by faith from that of Jupiter into the 
representation of the apostle. It is of bronze, and very 
ancient; the attitude is fierce and commanding, and to- 
tally destitute of any expression either of piety or meck- 
ness. But it is implicitly received as a faithful likeness 
of the great founder of the Romish church, and on be- 
holding it the ardour of these pilgrims knew no bounds. 
Prostrating themselves on the pavement, they scarcely 
dared raise their eyes to an object so overpowering, and 
every one knelt and kissed most devoutly, and repeatedly, 
the great toe of the statue. Part of this toe, a very con- 
siderable part, is actually worn away by the incessant 
kissings of the devout, although the material is of ex- 
cessive hardness. But every other relic in Rome yields 
in sacredness and importance to this small portion of the 
statue, and no religious wanderer who came to the city 
would depart without an accusing conscience, if his lips 
had not been fervently pressed to the sacred bronze. 

But the last great and solemn ceremony was now at 
hand, and we repaired one night to the large edifice, 
called the hospital of the pilgrims. In this hospital they 
are all lodged and fed during three days and nights, which 
are considered quite sufficient to traverse all the memo- 
rable scenes and sacred places. The apartments are very 
numerous. Immense tables extended their huge lengths 
on every side, at which were scated, at supper, multitudes 
of pilgrims: worn and harassed as they all were with 
incessant hurrying to and fro, they appeared disposed to 
do justice to the substantial meat set before them, con- 
sisting of barley-soup, and other viands, more savoury ; 
but no wine made its appearance on the board. Their 
complexion and aspect were as different as their land 
and climate. Sicilians and Maltese were mixed with 
Germans, Swiss, and Irish ; and the clamour of tongues 
resembled the confusion of the tower of Babel, with this 
difference, that in the latter instance the engrossing sub- 
ject was probably the edifice they were constructing, 
whilst here the universal theme was the sanctity and 
virtues of the different churches and relics. Where each 
nation had its favourite shrine and martyrs, it may be 
supposed the converse was not always harmonious—but 
a higher elation of spirit seemed to pervade all ranks. 

On descending by several steps into two very large 
and long halls, a scene was presented of another and 
still more curious character. No earthquake or confla- 
gration could have more utterly confounded the ranks of 
society, or thrown high and low into more desirable or 
hopeless confusion. Cardinals and dukes, archbishops 
and nobles, were humbled at the feet of peasants and 
menials, of the lowest and obscurest grades. The smell 
was offensive enough, but the sight still more so. In 
three or four long rows, in a gradual ascent from the 
floor, sat the pilgrims, their eyes beaming with delight 
and satisfaction at the ceremony. With those who were 
placed on the second and third seats, the rite was finish- 
ed; they were absorbed in contemplation, in sweet and 





lofty musings, or else muttered in low suunds to them- 
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selves their heart-felt joy. But their brethren beneath 
were now served by illustrious hands, for this is an office 
rather desired by some of the first people of Rome, who 
consider it as a most excellent and self-denying per- 
formance, and a decisive proof of their extreme humility. 

Two or three dukes, with as many cardinals, were to 
be seen most busily and intently engaged in washing, in 
large tubs, the feet of the numerous pilgrims, which had 
gathered masses of dust and filth from the peregrination 
of more than one kingdom, besides the uncleanly ways 
and by-ways of the city. Yet, the features of the illus- 
trissimi were moulded into a very fervent and pleasurable 
expression ; and, while engaged in their delightful task, 
they continued to repeat without ceasing, in a loud tone, 
blessings and benedictions on the heads of the poor 
creatures, who had afforded them so high a privilege. 
The whole body of pilgrims chanted back prayers and 
thanks to their saints, and to the Virgin; and the ser- 
vants of the hospital, who were continually moving to 
and fro,—joined most audibly in the blessings—as their 
fancy led them. Strange and confused was the combi- 
nation of sight and sound. 

In another apartment might be seen the female pil- 
grims, attended in a similar manner by ladies of rank, 
and even princesses. Among them were a few of the 
finest women in Rome, dressed humbly and modestly, 
as became their office, and kneeling on the floor and 
muttering benedictions ; thus purchasing a greater peace 
of conscience for past errors, as well as a wider indul- 
gence for the future. 

Amidst all these ceremonies and religious fétes, the 
interior of Rome was something like that of a vast ca- 
thedral—no theatre, opera, or even public concerts : even 
in the evening parties and conversations there seemed at 
times a want of the spirit of enjoyment. It was the year 
of jubilee to the priesthood, the devout, and the poor— 
but not to the dissipated, the wealthy, or the gay. The 
reign of delusion was abroad, and of idolatry Rome was 
at this moment one vast scene of miserable delusion ; alas ! 
even through the bosoin of the Coliseum priestly proces- 
sions passed, and tears and laments fell from the vota- 
ries, not for the passing away of such glory, but for the 
woes of some wretched saint. 

Some of these numerous pilgrims we had met in more 
distant scenes—in the beautiful wilderness of St. John, 
or in the more dreary one of the Temptation, where they 
had gazed on valley, stream, and plain, with curious but 
unimpassioned looks, but with little interest or enthu- 
siasm. No sooner did they behold the bronze figure of 
Peter, on the stone stairs of Pilate, or the hundred relics 
of bones, and hair, and vestinents, than they rushed for- 
ward with rapture and all the unction of faith. But credu- 
lity is not confined in Rome to the lower classes ; many 
opulent as well as dignified families were this year in- 
fected with the mania ; among them was an Irish family, 
rich and well connected ; with the eldest son we had tra- 
velled part of the way from Florence. ‘They had all 
come to reside in Rome for the sole purpose of being 
near the pontiff and all the excellent places. One day, 
the mother and daughter, a fine young woman, were 
actually seen crawling up the long, weary stairs of Pilate, 
on their hands and knees, dropping a sin, or a sorrow, ut 
every step they mounted: the mother went first, and, 
being rather corpulent, her progress was slow: the young 
and active Irish woman followed more briskly, though 
with evident soreness to the knees of both; plenty of 
good as well as dirty company were on the same errand, 
and covered the incomparable stairs as thick as bees. 

In the numerous galleries of the Vatican palace, the 
lover of statuary will find food for the stady of months, 
and perhaps years. ‘The Perseus of Canova is a noble 
production, though too effeminate, perhaps, in its propor- 
tions and aspect for a hero. In the countenance of the 
Antinous, esteemed so perfect in beauty, the expression 
is surely too tranquil and inanimate, destitute of soul or 
fire. How rarely can the expression of strong passion 
of any kind be given to marble features ! 

But in the Laocoon it is perfect and appalling; in 
looking there, time passes unheededly away. Mark the 
agony on every lineament of that face, the torment of 
seeing his two little sons perishing in his arms, and the 
despairing appeal, as it were to the gods, to save them 
from a death so horrid. ‘There is no thought or effort 
for himself; each struggle is to remove the folds of the 
serpent from the forms of his children; and _ the love, 
stronger than death, is in every convulsed feature, far 
stronger than the anguish of such a death, or the throes 
of failing nature. Ln whatever point you view that sub- 
lime aspect and writhing form, in front or on cither side, 
the expression is still full of the same deathless energy. 
Even the Apollo is less glorious after this mournful 


group. The strong sufferings and affections to which 
mortality is prone, surely affect us far more than any 
ethereal or half human emotions. As in some of the 
paintings from “ Paradise Lost,” we turn from the angel 
figures and looks of Raphael and Uriel, to gaze on the 
despairing countenances of our first parents, or on the 
ruined aspect of the fallen angel, where every fierce and 
fearful passion is depicted. 

In the palace Barberini, is the Fornarina of Raphael, 
with its infinite softness and luxury of expression, but 
with little beauty of feature; the very large black eye, 
full of tenderness and power, would make the plainest 





all along the way nearly to Naples, at a mile distant from 
each other, in small houses built for the purpose. 

At Mola, in the garden of the inn, are shown the ruins 
of the Formian Villa of Cicero ; few hours can be passed 
more interestingly than in this garden, whose foot is 
bathed by the sea, close to the edge of which, and almost 
entered by the waves, are the remains of arches and of 
caves. ‘The orange trees, with which the enclosure is 
filled, were in full bearing. A few miles from Mola are 
the ruins of Minturnum, being the rather extensive re- 
mains of an aqueduct and a theatre; and to the left of the 
road was formerly the marsh into which Marius wan- 


countenance engaging. ‘The exquisite figure of this fe-|dered for refuge. The situation of St. Agatha, where 
male was perhaps more admirable in the painter’s eye| the night was passed, is beautiful ; so also is the scenery 


than her countenance, as he has seized every occasion to 
display its faultless proportions, even in the picture of the 
transfiguration. 


In the same apartment is a painting by Guido, of Bi-| 


anca, the daughter vf Count Cenci, the murderess of her 
father. The gentleness, nay, even languor, of the coun- 
tenance has no kindred with the fierce feeling of the par- 
ricide. The full, bright, and hazel eyes speak only of 
kindliness and mercy; and the little, lovely mouth— 
could it ever have uttered sentence of death against a 
parent, however guilty? The light and graceful turban 
gives an oriental expression to the aspect. 

The road to Naples being now made tolerably secure 
by the Austrians, we quitted Rome, and in a few hours 
arrived at Albano. Having time to spare, we rode by a 
shady and circuitous path to the lake of Albano, or rather 
to the top of the eminence that looks down on it. It is 
situated in a deep and circular hollow, and is more re- 
markable for its singularity than its beauty ; it is said to 
be the crater of an extinct voleano. A walk leads down 
the declivity to the edge of the water, in which some re- 
mains, said to be those of the ancient Albalonga, are yet 
to be seen. Returning by another puth, we passed the 
ruins of Domitian’s Villa. 

The situation of Aricia, passed soon afterward, is fine, 
and a few miles distant is the little lake of Nemi, of a 
more picturesque aspect than its larger neighbour. A 
few hours more brought us to Velletri, where the night 
was to be passed. ‘lhe situation is charming; in the 
vicinity was a decayed palace, with marble staircase, and 





on every side. 


| The town of Capua answers in nothing to its ancient 
t 


fume, being dirty and mean; and its luxuries would not 

tempt the most wretched wanderer to tarry by the way. 

The road hence to Naples is excellent, through a most 

luxuriant country ; it was late in the evening ere we en- 

tered the capital, after incessant stoppages at the different 
police-houses, at every one of which payment, although 
trifling, was demanded. On reaching the shore, a wild 
scene was presented. by the bay, and the thousand lights 
that sparkled from the endless dwellings on its shores, and 
which appeared, in the darkness, to rise out of the water, 
or to float on its surface. After traversing several streets 
in order to gain our hotel, we had at last the pleasure to 
enter its gates, after a fatiguing day’s journey, and found 
what was even better than rest—excellent uccommoda- 
tions and attentions, after several days’ miserable lodg- 
ings and worse manners. 

—— 
LETTER XVI. 

Naples—Statues in the churel, of St. Severo—The Studii—Bay of 
Naples—Lake Fusaro—The Stygian lake—Lake Avernus—Poz 
zuoli—Ischia— Pompen—A maifi— Eboli—Pestum—The Campo 
Santo at Napies—Chureh of St. Martino ; its fine paintings—Sub- 
jJecis of Ttahan pictures—Catholic superstition—baglish converts 
to popery—Scenery of the bay ot Naples—Situation of the city— 
Ketura to Rome—Feelings on quitting it—Pilgrimage of a Ger 
man student—Terni—Fall of the Veliwo—Perugia—Torricelia. 


The following morn brought not the serene sky or soft 


| breezes of the south; our slumbers were broken by the 


numerous mutilated statues, which yet stand in their] furious howlings of the wind, and the rush of torrents of 
places in the spacious corridors. Some of the apartments | rain; the air was miserably cold. We remained long 


were inhabited by poor people. 

The country hence to Terracina soon begins to pre- 
sent an immense uninteresting flat, and the dreaded Pon- 
tine marshes are to be passed. The road for eight leagues 


enough at Naples to discover that its clime was one of 
the most uncertain upon earth, and that the beauty of its 


| position had much that was apocryphal in it. 


Having ordered a cabriolet, we sallied out, neverthe- 


is, in fact,a weary, wretched length of way, and, the hour] less, to visit some of the churches, in particular that of 
being ratier early, it was covered with an intensely thick | St. Severo, where are the three statues more deserving of 


fog, caused by the vapours from the marshes. 


A mise-} admiration, perhaps, than any others in the city. One 


rable auberge is met with here, in which it is searcely | of them was Modesty, standing, and covered with a veil 


possible to find any thing eatable. 


wine were at length produced, which the cold ride ren-| 


dered extremely palatable. Two English families ar- 
rived during our short stay, but the larder had little to 


furnish, save hot water and eggs, and complaints and] 


murmurs arose fast on every side. The dirt of the place 
was excessive, and equalled only by the squalid looks of 
the people. 


Dismal scenes of residence are these of the Maremma! 
| like a shroud, wraps the whole form, and is twined round 


and the Pontine marshes. A curse is in the air and on 


the earth ; the pestilential damps come on at day-break,| 
lover the feet and hands, pierced and stiffening with 


and hang like a heavy shroud over the stagnant pools 
and corrupt earth. 


of sand are delightful in comparison, for there the air is 
pure, and the heavens always clear; in such a scene we 


once met with a very aged man, who dwelt in a cave in} 


Some eels and bad) from head to foot. 








The frame, as well as the spirit,| 
loses its energy—life languishes on: the sultriest wastes! with the falling and dishevelled locks of hair. 


This is an exquisite statue ; the veil 
is transparent, and of marble, each fold and link being as 
finely executed as if the material had been lace, and its 
clearness is such that both the countenance and shape 
are us distinct as if unveiled. 

But the dead Christ recumbent is the most wonderful 
performance of the three. The death-like expression of 
the features, their deep and last repose, are brought more 
vividly before the eye by the thin, airy veil of marble that, 


the stretched and lifeless limbs like their winding-sheet : 


wounds, a net of stone mingles its tracery-work likewise 
It is alto- 
gether a representation faithful beyond conception. 

The rain still fell in torrents when we repaired to the 
Studii. The hall, containing the statues found at Pom- 


the wilderness from motives of piety. The mouth of his| peii and Herculaneum, is full of interest, as is likewise 
abode looked on little else than sand, rocks, and a fright. | the apartment full of the various articles taken from the 
ful barrenness ; not a tree, a flower, or a shrub was there.| buried city, such as clusters of grapes, bread, raisins, figs, 
But he said that he enjoyed continual good health, happy | and many kinds of ornaments, besides corn, eggs, prunes, 





animai spirits, and a perfect submission to the will of 
God. It was easy to believe this, for his countenance 
was calm, and his words full of firmness and peace, even 


&ec. blackened, it is true, with the ashes that covered 
them, but otherwise well preserved. 
The queen of the statues is the Venus Callipiga, or 


at the age of ninety. The very air around his wild home | Victrice, placed in the middle of one of the halls, and 
bore health on its wings; no rain, or fogs, or fatal exha- around her are numerous other statues, but they look like 


lations. To this fine old man, death when he comes, will] attendants on this princess of loveliness. 
be as a friend and not an enemy: no relative near to) 


comfort him, no tie to be broken asunder, no one to 
mourn over his desert grave. 

A few hours hence brought us to Terracina, a wild and 
exposed site. High and bare rocks, like towers, a tame 
and sandy beach, and above all, the miserable accommo- 
dations of the inn, present few charms. Next is Fondi, a 
noted place for the brigands, but bandits often figure 





more on paper than in their own vicinity. An excellent 
guard is kept up by the Austrians, whose posts are placed | 


This statue, 
like the Medicean, is below the middle height of women, 
and stands as if either shunning or soliciting admiration. 
One hand bent over the left shoulder, has hold of her light 
and elegant drapery, and the head is half turned back to 
observe if it is adjusted on the other shoulder. The coun- 
tenance has a playful yet defying expression, and the 
figure gains by being partly shrouded by a robe. 
Among the greatest curiosities in the Studii, are the 
cork models of the ruins; they are inimitably done, par- 
ticularly those of Pestum and of the Coliseum, of various 
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sizes ; the foliage and trees which shroud these relics be- 
ing imitated most naturally. These are for exhibition 
and for sale also, for every thing in this country has its 
price. They give a faithful idea of the originals, espe- 
cially that of Pestum, and several of the forum in Rome, 
which are more easy to represent than the widely-scat- 
tered ruins of Pompeii. Part of the baths of Caracalla 
are also well imitated. 

The imperfect clothing of the trees is a cardinal defect 
in the bay of Naples; the we! and dusty range of Pausi- 
lippo is very thinly shaded, for the soil is rocky, and the 
sultry sides present neither groves nor streams. We tra- 
versed great part of this hill afterwards on a burning hot 
day; the prospect beneath, and in the distance, was en- 
chanting, and compensated for paths unsheltered save by 
the scattered and comfortless olive-tree, or the numerous 


rol The dwellings of the ancient people were very 
small. 
they must have had !—so close, cabined, and confined— 
in which any splendour of furniture or ornament could 
have appeared to little advantage. To the eye of a citi- 
zen of Athens or Rome, the airiness, size, and beauty, of 
our modern apartments, would appear suitable only to a 
luxurious patrician, or a temple of the gods. A bath- 
room of one of the affluent Pompeians, lately discovered, 
shows a taste for indulgence, even in a scanty space ; it 
consisted of a large basin of marble, sunk in the earth, 
with steps to descend, of the same material, and adjoin- 
ing was a small apartment with a fine mosaic pavement, 
and marble seats in the recesses. 
still exist on the walls, their colours greatly decayed. 
Abundance of stone wine-vessels, with various other 


What dining and drawing-rooms, and chambers 


Some rude paintings 


vines, and the ugly stone cliffs, amidst which steps were 
cut to descend into the high road that led from Naples to 


The lake Fusaro is a wide pool, celebrated only for its 
fine oysters, to taste which in their freshness, as well as 


utensils, continue to be found ; the former are of the long 
and slender shape, and narrow neck, still in use in the 
East. We had seen the young women of Canaan coming 
from the fountain, and bearing on their heads these 
pitchers, of the same kind and form, doubtless, as those 
vessels whose contents the Redeemer turned from water 


to enjoy the luxury of fishing, the King of Naples has 
built a small cottage on the banks. Hence is a plea- 
sant ride to the harbour of Bais, loved with good reason 
by the ancient Romans. The remains of the villas of 
Cesar, Marius, and Lucullus, are now partly covered by 
the waves. You are incessantly implored to enter baths, 
grottoes, and caves, by a crowd of dirty women and chil- 
dren, all armed with torches, the smoke of which, if you 
trust to their guidance, nearly poisons you. 

Nothing satiates the curiosity sooner than ruins, espe- 
cially if presented in wearying succession; here, they are 
of too dubious a character. But nature is all lovely in 
this little bay ; the temples are halfseen amidst the trees ; 
the air is delicious; and, happily, this part of the shore 
is but thinly inhabited by the vile and wretched people. 

Riding along the beach, we ascended the eminence 
that leads to the summit of the promontory of Misenum. 
The cottage of a peasant of the better order stood here: 
the portico offered a rude seat, and the wife of the owner 
placed before us a bottle of excellent white wine. 

Around the Stygian lake there is little deathly or fear- 
ful, it being now connected with the sea. The shores 
have a sort of gloominess about them, but the banks are 
both tame and low. The sun was setting on their dull 
sheet of water. Upon the Elysian Fields there was a 
partial verdure, with a few trees; a soft and tranquil 
scene, with little of Elysium about it. Returning hence 
to the shore, and taking a boat to the Lucrine Lake, we 
thence walked to that of Avernus, the only spot that re- 
tains any of the ancient enchantment. But the hour— 
the remains of the sun-set fading into twilight—was well 
suited to a scene like this. 

The ruins of the temple of Apollo, on the opposite 
shore, were reflected in the clear water, as well as the 
group of trees bending over it. Fancy can no longer 
conjure up a remnant of the horrors and darkness that 
of old rested on the shores, yet there was on them a so- 
lemn and shadowy aspect, augmented by the utter seciu- 
sion and stillness of the place. It is said to be two miles 
in circumference, and the depth of its waters is excessive : 
there are many trees on the banks, and the path often 
winds beneath the branches. In the clear starlight that 
soon succeeded, the grev walls of the temple grew yet 
more dim, and not a ripple on the shore was heard—the 
waters slept heavily. 

Walking back to the harbour, we proceeded in our 
boat to the town of Pozzuoli; seated in the corridor, the 
air of the night felt like balm. 

Early next morning we took a boat for the islands of 
Procida and Ischia; the appearance of the latter is quite 
voleanic. Hiring mules, we rode over a considerable 
part of the isle to the Sentinella, a house finely situated 
on the summit of a hill, and well fitted up for the recep- 
tion of travellers; it has every comfort and excellent at- 
tendance, with rather high charges. Families often 
come and reside here during the hot season. 

An English lady, with a servant and two children, had 
passed some months in the house, which looks over a 
wide and beautiful scene, on land and water, and the air 
is inexpressibly pure and bracing. You feel new life and 
cheerfulness both in soul and body; even the fancy bor- 
rows fresh wings. It is a waste of time, however, to re- 
main here, as the interior possesses few attractions; but 
the air is the richest blessing that the delicate or the in- 
valid can enjoy. 

After spending some days at the Sentinella, took boat 
for Pozzuoli, and entering a cabriolet, rode to Naples 
amidst a deluge of rain. ‘The well-known scene of Pom. 
peii has, perhaps, no resemblance in the world; an un- 
covered city rescued from the shroud of so many centu- 


m 


be 





sc 
people of two thousand years past—what a mockery of 
the power of the grave! 


into wine. 


The most singular part of this revived city is the street 


of tombs, if it may be so called ; it is entirely paved, and 
issues forth on the country. 
size, and various forms, according to the taste and fancy 
of the designer. 
scriptions on the exterior; some are of a square form, 
one resembled greatly that of the Paraclete in Pére la 
Chaise. 
the groves, the little gardens, the exquisite neatness, are 
utterly wanting here. Rarely do the sepulchres of fif- 
teen hundred years present such freshness and immor- 
tality as these of the rich Pompeians: the thick covering 
of ashes has averted all decay; a peculiarly desolate and 


These tombs are of large 


The greater part are of marble, with in- 


But the gaiety and beauty of that. cemetery—- 


ournful air is around them. The silent and narrow 


street returns the sound of the step of the curious passen- 
ger : the sight of the trees, flowers, and glades beyond, is 
strange to the eye—it is as if earth had been compelled 
to give up her dead, but the gloom of the “ dark valley” 
still sits heavily on them, and these short and simple in- 


riptions, that tells the names and ages of the peaceful 


From Pompeii, a drive of six hours was sufficient to 


arrive at Salerno; the way was full of interest, particu- 
larly after passing Vietri, in a lofty and commanding 
position: the country is then well wooded and peopled. 
The beautiful site of Amalfi is a resistless temptation to 
leave the direct route, and have recourse to the mules’ 
path that conducts to it. The whole coast is magnificent, 
but has few parts equal to the romantic, antique, and 


id Amalfi, in an amphitheatre of mountains, the cliffs 


in front, enchanting rides on every side, although achiev- 
ed on donkeys, for carriages exist not here. 
quary also may riot over the sea-gate, it is so old, and 
the vase of porphyry, and the red oriental columns, and 
the crypt, and the excellent and aged paintings, in the 
cathedral. 
courser, who will forthwith scramble up the wild and 
rocky ways, and the higher he gets still more exquisite 
is the prospect. Then he must take his dinner with him, 
for there are no houses of refreshment ; Amalfi does not 
even boast an inn, but he can choose a lofty plateau, or a 
cave in the rock, and feel the inexpressible luxury of so- 
litude; while beneath is the wild little town, the shore, 
and its wilder people, whose boats lie tossing in the wave, 
while their voices come faintly from afar. 


The anti- 


But the lover of nature will mount his sage 


The inhabitants are very civil and courteous to stran- 


gers ; there are many genteel and ancient families among 
them, with small fortunes, which are quite sufficient for 
every enjoyment in this cheap region. 
formed by those gay and kind people, which strangers 
are welcome to join; a good and ample repast, with ex. 
cellent wine, is sent on to some lovely and favourite spot, 
and the ladies and gentlemen set out on donkeys and 
mules, up the hills and verdant slopes, and over the edge 
of precipices ; the ride and the scenes are enjoyed by all, 
as also is the repast that awaits them, spread out on the 
grass, and they return home in the cool of the evening. 


Parties are often 


Apartments may be had here at a very moderate rate ; 


it is a wild and lovely sojourn, but books, and society, 
at least of kindred minds, are utterly wanting ; the moun- 
tain region, and the difficulty of access, make it seem 
like a little world of its own, and which, after a time, if 
the spirits are not good, and the strength equal to the 
bold rides and walks—may feel lonely, void, and weari- 
some. 


Leaving this place, we proceeded to Eboli, where there 





is atolerable inn, with good and clean beds, which are 


“ few and far between,” in the land. A few hours from 
Eboli begins the waste and extensive plain, at the extre. 
mity of which, and near the sea, are the ruins of Pes. 
tum. This is sometimes dangerous ground, from being 
the occasional resort of banditti. There is a farm-house 
near the temple, but so dirty, and the tenants so misera- 
ble, that it is better to sit on the earth without, or beneath 
the canopy of the ruin, than enter its walls. A more ga- 
vage solitude cannot be conceived, in the midst of a 
vast and dreary plain, in which are twe or three mean 
huts, an abject little edifice intended for a church, a sin. 
gle patch of cultivation, where some wild vineyards grow, 
Some herds of wild buffaloes are seen, and the solitary 
ery of the eagle alone breaks on the desert silence. Even 
the sea-shore is low and sandy, and the air so unwhole. 
some, that it is not safe to wander here in the evening, 
or till the morning sun has dissipated the pernicious 
dews. Yet this waste was once, like that of Damascus, 
a celebrated plain of roses, and luxurious Sybarites dwelt 
here, and gathered round them every indulgence of earth. 
Pity that priestcraft never found its way hither, that no 
little colony of monks took a fancy to the scene, and ga- 
thered relics, and put crosses and images around the 
massive remains, whose territory would then have had 
jife and comfort, instead of being almost a forbidden 
haunt! 

Richly is the journey repaid by the sight of the aged 
and stupendous temples, which seem almost to be the 
work of a rude and colossal people; like the huge and 
strong skeleton of the megatherium, lately found in the 
other hemisphere, they are more surprising than grace- 
ful. The situation adds wonderfully to their effect; the 
wilderness, the ocean on each side; even nature itself 
decaying around them, and breathing only fatal odours, 
the haunt only of the bird of prey, or the ruthless ban- 
dit. None of the ruins of Rome so impress the imagi- 
nation. The height of the columns is disproportioned to 
their enormous thickness, without any base, and simple 
and even rude capitals. ‘The enormous steps, which are 
not very easy of uscent, are, like the pillars, more suit- 
able to the dimensions of some vast Egyptian temple. 
These edifices are of coarse stone, hollowed in many 
parts like a honeycomb; their severe and majestic sim- 
plicity has been greatly admired. The enthusiasm of 
the wanderer, who is devoted to every thing ancient and 
venerable, will here, no doubt, kindle into rapture; but 
he will not see beauty dwelling amidst decay ; there is 
a total want of relief—of lightness and elegance. Even 
the rich clusters of foliage that so often cheer the gray 
dwelling-places of time, would be grateful amidst these 
iron remains, the most ancient almost on the earth, which 
may proudly take up the words of old, and say, ‘“ No 
feller has yet come up against us.” The bustle and gaiety 
of the streets of Naples were almost startling, after so 
solitary an excursion. 

There is a place without the city well worth visiting 
by a stranger, if his nerves are strong enough to go 
through the ordeal—the Campo Santo. No one could 
believe, without being convinced by actual observation, 
that a refined and polished people, as are the Neapolitans 
in many respects, can tolerate a usage so revolting to 
every feeling, so disgraceful to human nature. An im- 
mense square area, inclosed by lofty walls; around the 
interior runs a gallery, supported by pillars. In the pave- 
ment are as many holes as there are days in the year; 
these are closed by square stones, each of which, on 
being raised by a pulley, discloses a deep cave or tomb 
beneath. Here the bodies of both sexes, and of all ages, 
from infancy to decrepitude, are brought, and the stone 
being lifted, are tumbled to the bottom in a mass, and 
left to repose on a vast heap of corpses, previously accu- 
mulated. As we stood in the midst of this Golgotha, 
where death sits in hideous mockery, gorged every rise 
and set of sun with fresh victims, we observed a man 
proceeding into the area with a large basket on his head. 
On being asked what he carried, he produced his burden, 
consisting of a couple of’ dead and naked children, which 
he very coolly, as soon as the stone for the day was 
lifted, tossed into the gloomy cave beneath. We had the 
curiosity to request the covering of one of these univer- 
sal sepulchres to be raised, and gazed down on its dread- 
ful secrets. No field of battle, the carnage being finished, 
was ever half so shocking. Hosts of infants lay there, 
mangled—as when Herod ceased his slaughter of the in- 
nocents. Strung men were in heaps, bowed and broken 
by the fall, in whose aspect every ghastly disease had 
feasted; and women there were many, and in youth too, 
of whom the worm had not yet become “ the mother or 
the sister.” The relatives and friends seldom even attend 
the farce of interment, but leave that to the hardened 
functionaries of the place. 
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In the small and exquisitely beautiful church of St. 
Martino, on the hill of St. Elmo, the riches are incalcu- 
lable ; the chapel, as well as the various adjoining apart- 
ments, are paved with rare marble, and kept perfectly 
clean ; a circumstance not very common in Naples, where 
the floors of their churches are often disfigured by filth. 
As you enter, there is a painting of the Nativity by 
Guido, a theme to which no other hand could give such 
softness and beauty. Opening from the sides of the 
large chapel are several of smaller size; in one of which 
is a profuse display of precious stones, with the altar in- 
laid with lapis-lazuli, agate, amethyst, &c. with various 
rich marbles. This shrine has a gorgeous appearance, 
with its gold and jewels, and other costly things ; as the 
silver in the capital of Judea, “like the stones in the 
street for plenty.” On the opposite side is another small 
chapel, in which are some fresco paintings; the appear- 
ance of the angel Gabriel to Mary, and the Salutation; 
in both of which the figure and features of the latter 
have the deep and hallowed beauty, the tenderness and 
enthusiasm of the mother, which the fancy loves to pic- 
ture. But in this chapel the noblest paintings are heaped 
with almost as great profusion as the precious stones; 
the Magdalene in the Desert, and the Dead Christ, by 
Spagnoletti; the latter is full of wo and sadness, the 
gloom of the grave is there, the King of Terrors sitting 
grimly on his prey; darkness and despair are around; 
there is no watcher; the cross is near, dimly seen; and 
friend and disciple are fled, “even the loved one.” Is 
there no charm in representations like these? It is easy 
to conceive they may be useful, as well as intensely in- 
teresting to the mind. The feelings sympathise with 
the vivid impressions made on the imagination, by sacred 
descriptions, even of that beantiful majestic countenance, 
of those deeds of mercy and glory which purchased our 
salvation. It is impossible to view the Transfiguration 
of Raphael, the Ascension, and the dread scene of the 
Sepulchre, without indelible impressions; and often, in 
after-life, while reading or musing on these themes, the 
matchless pictorial representations will come back, like 
“sweet music on the memory,” and place the memorable 
scenes all freshly and vividly before us. 

Perhaps, in the anxiety to avoid the abuses of the 
Romish church, we may have gone to an extreme in re- 
jecting all ornaments to church and chapel, and have 
chosen the too naked exterior. At the same time, these 
things would be useless, unless they came from the hand 
of the mighty masters, unless that “ resistless truth and 
enchantment” were there, by which the blessed scenes 
seem to live again before the heart and eye. 

There is certainly every thing in this exquisite church 
and convent to tempt the indolent and enthusiastic Ca- 
tholic to embrace monasticism—a retired and unruffled 
life, no severe penances or vigils, a soft and comfortable 
home, with a good library and good living. The pros- 
pect from the interior and from the garden is unrivalled ; 
the city, the bay and shipping, the isles and mountains, 
all like a glorious panorama beneath. 

As to the fine arts, there is a daily and exhaustless 
banquet within the walls for every kind of taste. Yet 
itis a cause of regret, that the great painters of Italy 
have been obliged to confine themselves almost exclusive- 
ly to the subjects of their faith, or rather superstition. It 
would be as easy to number the sands on the sea-shore 
as the countless number of virgins, saints, and martyrs. 
The history of their country was surely rich in memo- 
rable scenes: those of republican and imperial Rome, 
perhaps, often haunted the painter’s fancy; but the con- 
vents and prelates had miracles to be illustrated, favourite 
saints to be glorified, and offered handsome and present 
pay: and the loftiest genius, urged by dependence and 
poverty, truckled to the eternal Madonnas, and the fiery 
trials of churchmen. 

Even the historical scenes of Scripture, so rich in 
sublime and dramatic situations, were rarely those of the 
painter’s choice; the wife of Potiphar, Judith and Holo- 
fernes, Susannah and the Elders, in many a form and 
grouping, must have been the taste of the stupid monks, 
not of the master. 

In spite of the delusions and often laughable mumme- 
ries of modern popery, it would be unjust to believe that 
there are not many intellectual as well as excellent men 
among its priesthood. Chance threw us, sometimes, into 
the society of several of them; lively and agreeable men 
they were, but, from one in particular, the superior in 
rank as well as years, we received marked and kind at- 
tentions. This father was a perfect gentleman in man- 
ners, a man of strong sense and observation; sincerely, 
yet blindly attached to his faith: after a contest about 
the miracle of St. Genaro, we saw that it was useless to 


About six years since, an English traveller of good 
fortune, a Mr. S———, who had passed some time at 
Naples, was so smitten with the attractions of a life of 
retirement and contemplation, that he formed the strange 
resolution of entering a convent. He had lived fast, and 
habits of extreme dissipation had produced a weariness 
of the world, rather than any love of religion,—and he 
imagined it to be a most desirable thing to enjoy the deep 
calm and passionless days of a monastery, to cultivate a 
beautiful garden, and have no anxieties, no corroding 
emotions. But devotion and the picturesque were mixed 
up together in his fancy : so he chose a monastery in the 
neighbourhood of Palermo, splendidly situated, forsook 
the gay haunts of Naples, and entered on the year of his 
noviciate. His friends said it was a wild freak of a sa- 
tiated mind, a restless thirst of change; no one’ said 
it was the fever of enthusiasm; but the Englishman 
seemed to be resolved to defeat all predictions con- 
cerning him. Even the superior and some of the fathers 
of the convent threw cold water on his design : the former, 
after a while, to try his zeal, gave him some of the most 
servile and dirty tasks to perform, to sweep the court, the 
chambers, &c. which he obeyed implicitly. His dreams 
of stillness and peace were realised to the full ; no rolling 
of carriages, no loud merriment or strife, no flashing 
looks or burning words and thoughts, and no passions of 
the gambler or man of pleasure, came to the convent 
walls; prayer, and praise, gardening and meditation, 
filled up the life. And he said that he loved it, and would 
cleave to it irrevocably—a singular proof of the delusion 
or waywardness of the human heart. Seeing his con- 
stancy, the fathers desisted from opposition, and began 
to admire their new candidate. The year expired, and 
he was stanch to his purpose; he was still in the prime 
of life, his health and fortune good, but the sickness of 
the heart had come over him. It is said he has decided 
to take the vows, and become a monk of his favourite 
monastery. 

But the baronet of ancient family, Sir H——, what 
excuse had he to offer for embracing the Romish faith, 
after he had been many years rector in his own land: a 
parish priest, with a numerous family, and many looking 
up to his example? Will the cardinal’s hat which he 
has lately received, wash out the apostacy, or console his 
sons for their being disinherited, because they are Pro- 
testants? On his daughter, who is also become a Roman 
Catholic, and has chosen a husband of the same faith, 
nearly the whole of his large property is settled. 

The scenery of the bay of Naples has perhaps been 
estimated beyond its deserts ; the long line of the hill of 
St. Pausilippo, so destitute of wood and shade—a panting 
and weary promenade; from the city to Portici an open 
and unvaried shore ; from Castel-a-mare to beyond Soren- 
tum, the mountainous, bold, and wooded country is seen 
only far distant and in the mass. The resident in Na- 
ples will have also to regret, that the vicinity of the city 
is too open, if the expression may be allowed, being des- 
titute of retired and secluded walks and scenes, to which 
it would be so welcome, at times to withdraw. The pos- 
session of a carriage would doubtless remedy this defect, 
but the pedestrian must walk some miles ere he can find 
himself “ alone with nature in her silent haunts.” 

An English lady, who had resided here several years, 
complained that, having no equipage, she was almost de- 
barred the use of exercise on this account. ‘The situa- 
tion of this capital has often been compared in beauty to 
that of Turkey ; but the resident in the latter can in a few 
moments be transported to many a delicious, cool, and 
silent valley and grove, where the “ busy hum of the 
world” cannot come. A trecless beach and burning de- 
clivities may not compare with these ; and often, after a 
sultry day, the sea-breeze sets in about four o’clock with 
such chill intenseness, as makes the consumptive patient 
hurry to his home, and even the strong wrap his cloak 
closely around him. Long before sun-rise the streets 
were lively with a number of passengers, for in the south 
they are very early risers. The sultry way made the 
cool of the evening grateful at St. Agatha, deliciously 
situated on a gentle eminence, that overlooks the sea, the 
plain of Minturnum, Gaeta, &e. 

On returning to Rome, the city was no longer crowded 
with the same eager groups; the interior of the churches 
was once more comparatively silent and solitary, and re- 
lies of all kinds and virtues began to repose in quict, till 
the election of another worn-out pontiff should bring 
a new holy year. 

The feelings of regret with which we left the city, 
were not dissipated at the melancholy Baccano, the eara- 
vanserai in the desert, where we breakfasted, and passed 
some hours. The heat of the day was great, and with- 





dispute any more. 


out the walls of the gloomy inn not a tree or even a 


rock in the small and lifeless plain offered any shelter. 
A few straggling pilgrims waited till noon should be 
past, to resume their journey; they looked like men 
whose minds, as well as frames, had been overwrought; 
after such constant and delicious excitement to their 
credulity and wonder, there was now a dull and drear 
recoil. Had Johnson ever proved the solemn listlessness 
of a lone inn in the midst of a lone and burning plain, 
where there is no sound, no sight, but of the treeless 
earth, parching beneath the fierce sun, he would not 
have said that to be in an Hebridean isle, whence the 
wild winds and wilder waves precluded all escape, was 
the saddest waste of life he could conceive. 

The scene brought to mind the instance of the Ger- 
man student, who, having pined with desire during many 
years to see the “eternal city,” and hardly saved a 
slender sum from his poor resources, at last set out with 
an enraptured heart. He had calculated, that with rigid 
economy there was enough to bear the expenses of the 
way, as well as a short residence in Rome. He travelled 
on foot, and was occasionally indebted by the way to 
the hospitalities of the pastors of the villages, who gladly 
gave him welcome for a night beneath their roof. But 
this resource failed, when the distance between Heidel- 
berg and the north of Italy was passed; and he found 
himself in a foreign land. Like the shipwrecked man, 
who guards with a lynx-like suspicion and care the little 
store he had saved, the enduring student grudged him- 
self almost every meal he ate, and for which he must 
surely pay. Yet amidst privations and fatigues the 
energy of the mind lived on; every day, and not one 
was given to rest, brought him nearer to the goal of all 
his hopes: Rome filled his thoughts by day, and his 
dreams by night; ina thousand splendid and fantastic 
forms she stood before him in the desert plain, but all 
were glorious and indelible. In spite of every care, and 
daily and even hourly self-denial, when he arrived at 
Baccano his finances were brought low, very low, for the 
way had been long and weary. The day was breaking, 
he could not afford to rest at the desolate inn, but he 
hastened forward to the summit of the hill that bounds 
the little plain, and sat down, and looked long, and with 
indescribable emotion. 

From this spot the dome of St. Peter’s is distinetly 
seen far in the distance, and the rising sun now fell redly 
on it. He watched its glory, as if it had been that of 
another and brighter world, all for which he had yearn- 
ed for so many years, which his heart had bled to be- 
hold, was there. And now to turn back again, after all 
his toils, and never—never enter Rome, was almost more 
than man could bear. He counted once more the scanty 
sum that remained, and saw that if he entered Rome he 
must solicit the charities of his countrymen either for 
his support there or his return home, and he scorned to 
be thus degraded. Even with the most rigid economy 
there was scarcely a sufficiency for his journey back ; he 
cast a farewell look towards the city, and, rising from 
the earth with an almost broken heart, he bent his way 
over the plain. 

The charms of the vale of Terni deserve a residence 
of a few days; the fall of the Velino is certainly the 
finest in Europe, none in Switzerland may be compared 
with it; a perpetual iris, of exquisite beauty, resting on 
it, and on the face of the precipice. There is a kind of 
shed in front of the fall, but a small rock lower down, 
washed by the spray, commands a more perfect view. 
It is necessary to bear the excessive insolence and offi- 
ciousness of the myriads of guides and ciceroni, who 
volunteer to show the various places, and detail their 
claims with a clamour that confounds all enjoyment. 
Many miles from Perugia is the old town of Assisi, 
nobly situated on a hill, the birth-place of the founder of 
the Franciscan order. He had not to regret that he was 
born in an obscure place of the,earth, tor Assisi, on the 
rocky sides of the mountain, with its remains of co. 
lumns, aqueducts, and temples, is a memorable scene 
The remains of this celebrated man repose in a convent, 
said to be founded by himself. 

The situation of Perugia is exquisite, rising abruptly 
to view as you approach it, through a vale like the gar- 
den of Eden in beauty. The city is built along the 
brow of a hill, that in one part falls in a steep descent ; 
its interior has an aspect of gaiety and liveliness, the 
more striking after the gloom and dullness of so many 
Italian towns. Perugia has a university, with twenty- 
two professors, and two hundred students, several acade- 
mies, and twenty convents. ‘The paintings are chiefly 
by Perugino, the master of Raphael; but pictures and 
convents had less attraction at this hour than the scene 
from the city walls. A rich sunset was passing away, 





the numerous hamlets, pastures, and hills, wooded to the 
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very summit, were vivid with the golden light ; the popu- 
lation was numerous, and appeared to have every com- 
fort of this life about them. 

How different was the scene from the hill of Torri- 
cella, where we stopped to breakfast, after passing along 
the shore of Thrasymene. The day was overcast and 
chill, the little inn was dirty and comfortless; they 
brought a large fish that had been caught in the lake ; 
the very circumstance gave it in fancy an excellent 
flavour, but it was “ tasteless and fissionless.” Cornfields 
and vineyards, not very romantic objects, covered the 
shores of the indelible waters, which in many parts 
were rather flat and marshy, but abundantly wooded, 
and the little hills recede in the distance into mountains. 
If the lone house that stands on the shore could be fitted 
up for the resting-place of the traveller, it would be 
grateful to tarry there, rather than in the squalid village 
inns. But the interests of the Italians is now drawn to 
sanguinary scenes of their own, and there is little to give 
to the battle-fields of antiquity ; and the listless traveller 


will soon be as rarely seen on the soil as the Greek in| dead bodies are laid beside the tombs in various positions; 


the ancient city of Constantine. 
—=_ 


them to pledge each other with their blood, and the gob- 
let that contains it is in his hand. 

A singular spectacle is the anatomnical gallery in the 
Museum of Natural History; it contains several thou- 
sand figures of the size of life, and executed with won- 
derful skill. They represent the effects on the human 
body of the various diseases to which it is liable; and 
they are fearfully faithful. The greater part of the spec- 
tators who frequent this gallery are drawn merely by 
curiosity, and amongst them ladies are frequently seen, 
though in general they are Italians, whose sense of| 
delicacy is far less fine than that of the natives of the 
north. In a small apartment, are three or four scenes in 
wax, descriptive of the ravages of the plague; no words, 
not even those of Defoe, can give so vivid and shudder- 
ing a representation of the effects of this disease. The 
figures which compose the groups are extremely small, 
one of the scenes represents the interior of a church- 
yard, where the miserable relatives are assembled by 
night to mourn over the friends they have lost, whose 


some are already in the sepulchre, or thrown carelessly 
beside it. The passions of grief, despair, and utter aban- 
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but came in his own sepulchral likeness, a fearful object 


ve ae al te béiee A ps. oe — verte families in Milan; very handsome and accomplished ; 
eme solemnity Dy many monks, was the enlire skeleton! of great wealth, young, and married to a lovely woman. 


of the saint, prostrate ; and its grinning and ghastly as- 


pect was gazed on eagerly and devoutly by the populace,| 11. Austrian government, and cast away all these bless- 
who surrounded the procession in great numbers, as it ings ? 


passed slowly through the streets of the town. On the 


surely, for the priests would hardly lavish the ruby and 
amethyst on the death’s head. 


seems to prevail in the alternate black and white marble, 


and beauty. All the churches in Florence partake more 
or less of this character. One would imagine that the 


of the inquisition. 

The paintings in the Pitti palace would repay a descent 
into the tomb; the heavy and gloomy exterior looks like 
that of a tribunal of life and death, rather than a hall of 

leasure. The two sea-pieces of Salvator Rosa, and a St. 
bastian by Caracci, are noble pictures; but the collec- 
tion is so vast, and of such surpassing excellence, that 
few princes can boast of so many masterpieces. Cleo- 
patra, by Guido, is a lovely representation ; the robe has 
fallen from the shoulders, the neck is bared to the bite of| 
the aspic, and the high resolve that sits on the features, 


to which a wildness is given, but without sorrow or delightful ; every where richly cultivated, the miseries of, 
mourning over the destruction of her matchless beauty. poverty are scarcely felt, the pale face of suffering is 
There are many of Carlo Dolce’s—the Christ in the gar- rarely seen. c 
den ; the St. John, a child, sleeping on the cross ; and the] traveller by the road side in the south, and ugliness, so 
common among the peasants of the south, and also 

The conspiracy of Catiline by Salvator Rosa, is a proof] among the ladies of Naples, have no place here. The 
with what mastery the great could forsake the beaten] graceful figures, and finely speaking faces of the young 
women, daughters of peasants, artisans, or farmers, the 


crucifixion of St. Andrew. 


field of madonnas and saints. A few of the conspirators 


only are assembled, by night, among whom is the chief.} elegant taste of their dress, the cleanliness and comfort 
The light of the torch falls full on his countenance, torn] of their homes, give to rural life in these hamlets a 
as it is by every dark passion; he is in the act of causing] peculiar and golden character. 
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donment, are finely shown in the countenances of the 
mourners ; the mother gazes on the blackening body of 
her child with intense affection ; the wife weeps over the 
form of her husband, from which all traces of humanity 
are driven; and on the delicate wife the survivor’s eyes 
It is 


Count Confalonieri was of one of the most illustrious 


What fiend whispered it to his soul, to conspire against 
He was warned, even to the last day, to fly, for 


His wife (let it not be said there is 


After 


He spoke to 
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To return to the soft scenes of the Val d’Arno was 


Personal deformity, that watches for the 


Florence is a very cheap residence, either for families 
or individuals : the charges at the hotels are moderate; 
the fare, lodging, and attendance, all excellent. Compar- 
ed with the charges usual in the good hotels of our own 
cities, these of Florence appear almost ludicrously low ; 
yet an epicure would be in no haste to leave the repasts 
which are daily served. Wandering one day in the 
country, we came toa little auberge among the trees; 
the host eagerly set before us a huge bottle of light and 
pleasant wine, fish from the Arno, eggs, bread, and fruit ; 
for all which the charge was little more than a shilling, 

The route to Bologna was in part wild and dreary, 
The country for a considerable distance around the city 
is so richly and variously cultivated, that it looks more 
like a garden than the territory of peasants. The gallery 
of paintings near the university contains many of the 
finest works in Italy, consisting chiefly of those of the 
Caracci, Guido, and Domenichino. The martyrdom of 
a Christian family by the latter is a noble subject; a 
young and delicate lady, of great beauty, and richly 
dressed, is the chief figure, kneeling, her eyes and hands 
lifted towards heaven for fortitude to bear her through 
the trial. The executioner, a cool and hardened villain, 
has twisted one hand in the long rich tresses of her hair, 
and is lifting in the other the fatal weapon; his propor. 
tions are Herculean, his look pitiless and eager fora 
fresh deed of blood. Near this picture is another of 
Domenichino’s, the murder of a celebrated father and 
saint, while travelling through a wild, attended by two 
priests of his order. One assassin has thrown him on 
the earth, and the other has lifted the dagger, on which 
the eyes of the abbot are fixed with such fearful agony, 
that they seem starting from their sockets. The horror 
of death, ere the blow is stricken, is wonderfully por- 
trayed in the wild and glazed eyes of the helpless 
priest. 

At the upper part of this small but admirable collec. 
tion is the Crucifixion by Ludovico Caracci. He has 
chosen to represent all the figures as large as life, differ- 
ing therein from the design of Raphael, who has made 
the sacred group on the mount very small. The features 
of the Redeemer want the celestial and unapproachable 
look of Raphael’s, lifted to heaven, as if pleading for a 
ruined world. 

The Samson of Guido is a noble picture ; the figure is 
as large as life, and the attitude beautiful and full of 
majesty. He is resting from the slaughter of the Philis- 
tines, and stands victorious amidst the havoc he has 
wrought; the right hand raised, holds the bone filled 
with water, which he is about to drink, and on which 
his look is fixed with intense eagerness. How refreshing 
to turn from the eternal martyrs and prelates to sucha 
theme ; they almost realise the complaint of the traveller 
who came to a strange isle, where the people were very 
handsome, but their faces were all alike. 

This city, like Florence, offers a most agreeable place 
of residence to the stranger, being well built and clean, 
and having wide arcades in all the streets, as a protection 
from the sun; the environs are rich ard picturesque. 
The most remarkable thing here is the uncommon beauty 
of the women; scarcely a plain face is to be seen: 
whether he looks on a company of women washing 
linen in the stream, or enters any of the shops, the tra- 
veller is alike struck with the loveliness of the features, 
and the symmetry of the forms. The eyes of the daugh- 
ters of Bologna are large and dark, their complexions 
good, though with little colour, and their manners 
amiable and lively. 

The University of Bologna holds a high rank among 
the literary institutions of Italy. Here the first dissec- 
tion was performed in the fourteenth century, and gal- 
vanism was discovered in our own. Some of its present 
professors are men of considerable reputation ; Orioli, 
professor of physics, and the celebrated Mezzofanti, of 
oriental languages. ‘There are five faculties in this uni- 
versity, that of belles-lettres being distinct from that of 
philosophy. The former has the following chairs— 
oratory, poetry, ancient history, Greek, Hebrew, Arabic, 
&c. The medical sciences are still the most zealously 
cultivated. 

Bologna can boast at various times of female professors. 
In the fourteenth century, Novella di Andrea used to 
supply her father’s place in the chair of canon law, and 
as she was young and handsome, she is said to have had 
a curtain before her, that the attention of the students 
might not be distracted. In the last century, Laura 
Bassi taught philosophy ; and still more lately, the cele- 
brated Clotilde Tambroni, Greek ; and at the present 
moment there are two female professors, one of law and 
the other of surgery. 

The number of students amounts to between five and 
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six hundred. The professors are by no means so well 
paid as those of Pavia. The library of the university 
contains, it is said, eighty thousand printed volumes, and 
four hundred MSS. There is also a botanical garden, 
and an agrarian garden, where a course of agriculture is 
iven. 

: In no territory of Italy do the lands appear so highly 
cultivated as for several days’ journey around this city and 
all the way hence to Milan : the fields and grounds, even 
to the edge of the high road, have a rich and most pro- 
ductive aspect; not a foot of soil seems to be lost. The 
peasantry are in a contented and thriving condition: in 
the hamlets and cottages there is a cleanliness and even 
comfort, of which those of the more southern Italy are 
as destitute as the Hottentot kraals. Even the country 
inns and auberges lose their repulsive and disgusting 
character: one, at which we halted on the first day’s 
journey to Milan, was a model of neatness and order, 
whose very aspect enticed the traveller to stay. 

The popular education in the papal states is in the 
hands of the clergy. Almost every curate or assistant 
gives instruction, for a trifling fee, to a certain number 
of boys of the parish, in reading, writing, and the 
elements of Latin grammar. Many of the unprovided 
clergy give instruction either at their own houses, or by 
repairing to those of their more affluent pupils. Several 
monastic orders devote themselves to the instruction of| 
youth, and open classes, gratis, to a certainnumber. In 
the towns this system is more accessible and useful than 
in the country, where it is necessarily irregular and un- 
certain. In the states of Lombardy, the system of edu- 
cation enforced by the Austrians is excellent; every vil- 
lage has its school, whose masters receive a fixed salary 
from the municipal fund. In the chief towns these 
seminaries are superior; and history, the science of 
commerce, mathematics, chemistry, and some of the 
modern languages, are taught. Female clementary 
schools are also provided, comprising writing, arithmetic, 
needle-work, embroidery, sacred history, epistolary com- 
position, &c. 

The people of northern Italy, of the territories of Ge. 
noa, Bologna. or ‘Tuscany, are more intelligent, spirited, 
and agreeable in mind and manners, than their southern 
neighbours. They seem to want but one guiding and 
master-spirit to teach them how to loosen the yoke, whe- 
ther of Austria or the Pontiff, for even the successor of 
St. Peter is at last grown unpopular ; even when he ex- 
tended his arms in blessing, and waved them to and fro, 
full of unction, from the balcony of the cathedral, the 
multitude were no longer filled with ecstacy. 

Pursuing the route to Milan, we were within thirty 
miles of the city, but were stopped at an Austrian post, 
ut the end of a bridge over the Po. To our dismay, the 
officer of the douane, who seemed bitterly to hate the 
English, found some informality in the passport, of no 
possible importance. He said it was sufficient to author- 
ise him to prevent our proceeding to Milan, from which 
we were distant only thirty miles; thus having arrived 
a second time within a few hours of the gates in vain. 
The coarse fool of an Austrian, who evidently exulted 
in the dilemma in which he had placed us, was deaf alike 
to protestations and bribes. Day had not long broke, 
and the morning was gloomy, and the wind blew in raw 
gusts over the wild and monotonous scene, that was little 
cheered by the yellow and dirty Po, the barrier which 
we were never to pass. The sealed shores of the Styx 
could be little more disconsolate to the shivering spec- 
tres. There was no resource but to return to Parma, 
and set out on the following day through cross-roads, to 
avoid the Austrian posts, and reach the Lake Maggiore 
by a circuitous route. 

A cheerless route it proved. Some distance from 
Parma we had to cross the Po, but it was so swollen by 
the rains that for a long time this was impracticable. On 
the shore was a solitary cottage: here we took refuge 
from the rain, and looked out on the broad and turbid 
waters, sweeping rapidly by, with feelings similar to 
those of Earle, when he looked all day from the little 
isle of Tristan d’Acunha, for a sail, but saw only the 
white surge beating on the rocks of lava. Hour passed 
on after hour, and still there was no chance of passing : 
it was a bleak and sullen scene, on which the evening 
gathered tempestuously. The cottage was a miserable 
one: without was a little dishevelled garden; there was 
no excuse for this; with a little care, the dirty and indo- 
lent people might have made a pretty spot of this cabin 
in the wild. On the walls were a few wretched prints 
of saints and martyrs, whose doleful looks and attitudes 
were in keeping with the desolation around. 

_At last the passage was effected, with considerable 
risk: carriage and horses were for some minutes help- 





lessly at the mercy of the deep current, that nearly swept 
over the back of the animals. Arriving at a hamlet in 
the evening, it was almost impussible to procure a lodg- 
ing, the only inn being occupied by part of the suite of 
the Emperor of Austria, which had halted at this place on 
its way to Genoa. 

There was a squalid auberge, in which a chamber 
was found, repulsive enough in its aspect; but necessity 
reconciled us to it, as well as to the repast that was 
served up on the rude table, that had not known water 
for a long time. These were no ideal grievances; but 
sorrows, like pleasures, are of short duration, and the 
morning light was welcome, that ushered us to a rugged 
way and an unlovely country. Unable to proceed further 
at night than a hamlet consisting of a few cottages, we 
sought refuge in one of them; the people were very poor : 
in the large empty room the windows were without glass, 
and through the broken wood-work the wind came wild- 
ly. The night was chill, and they kindled some fire on 
the hearth. The water and bread, the only nourishment 
they had, with the addition of a little tea of our own, 
furnished a grateful supper. An elderly couple, with an 
only daughter, were the tenants of the dwelling, that 
had, perhaps, never before given shelter to the traveller : 
they would have smiled, probably, had we told them that 
the search after pleasure alone had induced us to forsake 
our native land, and wander about thus. Our wood-fire, 
the only light, threw its glare over the miserable flock- 
beds, and the shattered floor and walls; it was useless to 
think of retiring to rest. 

The rain fell in torrents on the following day, in the 
afternoon of which we arrived at Arona. Surely the 
pleasures of contrast are the most vivid of all; the neat 
and excellent apartments, whose walls were washed by 
the lake; the soft beauty of the scene without; the 
luxury of cleanliness within; the welcome repast that 
was soon placed on the table, and at night the indulgent 
beds that invited sleep: the previous night we had sat 
sadly beside the dying embers on the hearth, and the vile 
and squalid couches scared rest away. 

From Baveno the magic isles looked so beautiful, that 
it was impossible not to take boat, and visit them once 
more. But the afternoon brought clouds and mists, 
which gathered fast and heavily on the hills and forests. 
A few travellers arrived, predetermined to remain only a 
certain time, that is, till they had finished their dinner, 
and then set out in the midst of a violent rain, to visit 
the Isola Bella, and admire the scenery, over which a 
dense fog had at this time spread its shroud. 

The next day at Domo d’Ossola was the celebration of 
the Féte Dieu: the weather was brilliant; tapestry was 
hung forth from every window, in value and richness ac- 
cording to the wealth of the dwellers; branches of laurel 
and flowers were strewn in the streets; each face was 
lighted up with pleasure ; and forth came the procession 
of the priesthood, bearing the host, and followed by the 
chief inhabitants of both sexes. The ladies were hand- 
somely dressed, and seemed to wear their richest orna- 
ments. 

The next day, being Sunday, the loveliness of the wea- 
ther tempted to walk to the summit of the hill, called 
Calvary, on different parts of which are seven chapels, 
each containing a singular group of figures, large as 
life, made of plaster, and painted; a fruitful source of 
admiration and devotion to the surrounding country. The 
seven groups represent the whole history of the crucifix. 
ion, in grotesque attitudes and looks, intended to be me- 
lancholy and affecting; soldiers, high-priests, the disci- 
ples, and even the horses, all play their part. This sacred 
hill is resorted to by numbers, even from a distance ; 
partly, because it is said to bear a resemblance to the 
real hill of Calvary. But the deep retirement and shade 
of the place are very agreeable ; glimpses of the country 
beneath are also caught through the trees; it is an ex- 
cellent site for a hermit; votaries toil up the hill, full of| 
veneration and zeal; the air is pure, the ancient forest is 
a fence from the sun and the blast. One cannot help 
fancying that the life of the recluse, so pitied and 
praised, was often rather an eligible one than otherwise 
to a man fond of dreaminess, abstraction, and a beautiful 
solitude. 

The next morning brought the passage of the Sim- 
plon, with the same excellect conducteur as formerly. It 
may be bad taste, but the scenery of this mountain is 
far more impressive in the winter than in the summer. 
The terrors of the way were all past, and with them had 
also departed much of its magnificence. To Brieg in 
the evening, and then the Valais in the midst of violent 
and incessant rain. 

As we proceeded up the Valais to Martigny, the wea- 


passed away. From Martigny the mountain-passage to 
Chamouni, slow and fatiguing as it is, well repays the 
trouble. Should the valley of Bagne be the scene of a 
second inundation, the former town will be again ravaged. 
Such an event is by no means improbable; no remains 
of the original lake exist, the barrier of ice has been 
destroyed ; but several immense masses have subsequent- 
ly fallen at different periods, and resisted the feeble in- 
fluence of the sun. Considerable apprehensions are en- 
tertained, in consequence of the recent formation of a 
smaller Jake, higher up the valley, near its termination, 
and resting on the very bosom of the glacier itself. This 
lake, from the gradual advance of the ice, must inevita- 
bly reach a point at which its waters must be discharged. 
To avoid the disaster of a second inundation, that swept 
away hamlets, rocks, and groves, various plans and pre- 
cautions are conceived. A celebrated engineer has pro- 
posed works, comprising canals and embankments, by 
which the danger may be averted; but such operations 
are rather costly, and the Valaisans are far from rich. 
To be a spectator of another overflow would repay a 
journey from England. There is surely nothing in na- 
ture so sublime as “the rushing of many waters, like a 
moving mountain, three hundred feet high, from which 
a column of thick vapour arose, like the smoke of a great 
fire.” 

The change is startling, yet welcome ; from the splen- 
did and factitious excitements of Italy to the lonely mag- 
nificence and stillness of the Swiss vales, where the love 
of nature is the sole resource, and the fine arts and mu- 
sic and the sight of beauty, and the palaces of luxury, 
have no place. But man is a purer, though a less gifted 
being ; his loved liberty and religion keep watch beside 
the hearth even of the poorest shed. 


—_—< 
LETTER XIX. 

True Devotion—Pastoral labours of Felix Neff—Valley of Cha- 
mouni—lons at Prieure—The Album—The Coil de Balme—Swiss 
solitudes—Aiguille de Catou—Fatal accident to a Saxon travel 
ler—The ‘Téte Noire—The loftiest village in Switzerland—The 


Valorsine—The Mer de Glace—Glacier of Boasons—Mademoi- 
selle Coutet-—Salenche—View of Mont Blanc—Character of the 
Swiss. 

After the childish and sumptuous pageants of supersti- 
tion, how beautiful to see God worshiped with the 
strength of the intellect as well as the devotion of the 
heart; to hear the hymn rising from the little rural 
ehurch, on the grassy mound at the foot of the precipice, 
or beside the stream! It will not, perhaps, be an intru- 
sion, to introduce here one of those noble Swiss pastors, 
who are to be sought, not in the towns, but in the wilds 
of their land. Felix Neff was brought up in a village, 
under the care of his widowed mother ; he has added one 
more to the number of distinguished men who have owed 
their first religious impressions to maternal watchfulness 
and affection. From a child he loved the glorious moun- 
tain scenery of his land, and the long rambles by the 
side of the torrent or the lake. With a book in his hand, 
he would climb the rock, and spend hours alone. With 
increasing years there grew within him an ardent spirit, 
an enquiring genius, to which was afterwards joined the 





burning desire to be useful to his generation. 

At sixteen, he published a“ Treatise on the Culture of 
Trees,” and entered, in the year 1815, into the militar: 
service of Geneva, in which he distinguished himself, 
till the religious tendency of his mind became so marked, 
that he was advised to quit the army and seek holy or- 
ders. After pursuing his theological studies at Geneva, he 
was called to the exercise of the ministry in the wild re- 
gions of France which join the valleys of Piedmont. Quey- 
ras, Fressiniere, Dormilleuse, were frightful regions ; but 
his taste for magnificent scenery found an attraction in 
even their savageness. “In the whole range of Alpine 
scenery,” he observes, “ there is nothing more terribly su- 
blime than the pass of the Guil. For several miles its 
waters occupy the whole breadth of the defile, which is 
like a vast rent in the mountain, and the path, which 
will not admit more than two to walk side by side, is 
hewn out of the rocks. These rise to such a giddy 
height, that the soaring pinnacles which crown them loo 
like the fine points of masonry-work on the summit of a 
cathedral.” 

Felix Neff forced his way through this pass in the 
middle of January, when it is notoriously unsafe; he 
found a humble white cottage which had been recently 
prepared for the pastor. Here he had none of the com- 
forts of this life to cheer him. “The snow,” says his 
journal, “ was ten inches deep, and the wind, which 
blew a hurricane, raised and tossed it about in clouds. 
Not a trace could be seen of the paths, and I was six 





ther was oppressively hot: the clouds and mists had 


hours performing twelve miles. I arrived at San Veran, 
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and the next day preached in the church, catechised in| mountain excursions, the fogs and misty rain, mark the|Chamouni, with one of the guides from the former 
the afternoon, anc assembled some willing hearers round} mementoes of the Englishmen; whose complaints pro-|place, (whose reputation for zeal and sagacity is very 
me in the evening, so that I did not lose a single hour,| ceed from their very soul, though their commendations {inferior to that of the latter,) took it into his head 
during my stay here.” ‘This is said to be the most ele-| and praises are given with sufficient enthusiasm. The|to make this ascent. The guide, a young man, after 
vated village in Europe. His ministrations were held in} Frenchman seems to strive for words sufficiently expres- |dissuading him from the attempt, refused to accompany 
barns, stables, &c. till he contrived to raise contributions,| sive and gorgeous to indicate his vivid sense of seenery,{him to the Aiguille. He therefore went alone, attained, 
and teach the people how to build, himself working at} to any thing resembling which he is quite unused ; and}with great difficulty, the sharp summit, and placed his 
the rafiers, walls, &c., fashioning the pulpit and seats. | the Italian appears unwilling, in spite of his admiration, |name, written on a slip of paper, in the bottle, where it 
From break of day to midnight he was toiling in one] to allow high praises to any scene out of his own beau-|was afterwerds found. But at the moment wherein he 
way or other, from hamlet to hamlet; he sought the peo-| tiful land. Some of these bequests to posterity are very |strove to retrace his steps, the appalling descent burst at 
ple where they watched their flocks, or laboured in the| amusing and characteristic. once on his view in all its horrors: he was seized, as is 
fields or slate-quarrics. In the few sunny corners, where} A clergyman, for instance, vents in verses, full of zeal, conjectured, with sudden giddiness, sank helplessly over 
a thaw had taken place, his evening expositions began| the deep impressien that had been made on him: and in|the verge of the precipice, and rolled down its terrific 
later, and were extended far into the night. The ardour] these verses, glaciers, rocks, and icy caverns strive in|depths. The wretched man was hurled first over the 
of the teacher and his scholars seemed to be equal; both} vain to make melody. A citizen, who had been persuad- {unbroken face of the rock: then the body, from some 
stole from their hours of rest: the youth of both sexes,}ed to go to the top of the lofty Mont Breven (a most obstruction, took a more winding course, and bounded 
the old and the timid, were there, and the lonely glare of} Herculean deed) warns those who come after him not to}from crag to crag, till it was stopped by some low shrubs 
blazing pine-wood torches, and the mingled voices often] be so led away, as the toil was enormous, and Mont}just above the base. The guide went on to Chamouni, 
broke the silence of the night in those wild glens. Blanc really looked very little higher when the summit }supposing the traveller would arrive there in the evening. | 
In the month of January he penetrated to the dismal] was won, than it did from the valley beneath. Who{When next day came without any tidings of him, the | 
Dormilleuse ; the rock on which it stands is almost in-| shall prescribe any limits to the love of immortality, by |man told the guides of the place, who enquired respect. 
accessible, even in the finest months of the year. ‘The] virtue of which principle so many good fathers of fami-jing his safety, that he must be returned to Martigny, 
rapid ascent is always slippery, from a cascade, which} lies note here the number of their children ?—how they {On the third morning they, growing apprehensive, set 
throws itself over it into the abyss below, but now it was] all, with their mother, mounted to the mer de glace, were |out in search, and after some time found the il!-fated 
a mass of ice. On several occasions the pastor hewed] delighted, were astonished beyond measure; and how|young man in the spot where he had fallen. He was 
his way with a hatchet. When the sun shines warmest,| they were all going back to town by the way of tke|}carried to the latter town, and buried by some of his { 
the sides of the mountains on the same level with the] Rhine, or had come from the Grindelwald, and so on.|relatives, who came as soon as the news of his fate i 
village of Dormilleuse are ever covered with snow; but] Was it not this feeling that made the Viscount Chateau-|reached them. 
this terrific spot was the last asylum of Christians, who} briand, when compelled to leave Egypt without seeing} Perhaps it was the aspect of the savage valley, or e 
fled thither from persecution: for six hundred years its] the pyramids, entreat a fellow-countryman to go and|more probably that of the horrid precipice itself, at the t! 
people had resisted the church of Rome. The love of] write his name on that of Cephrenes, that posterity {feet of which we were passing, that made this story s 
God and his fellow-creatures was like a devouring thirst} might believe his feet had wandered to so memorable a|fasten on the imagination, which the image of so fearful ‘~ 
in the soul of this young and devoted pastor, whose] scene ? a fate continued for some time to haunt. ‘Turning out sl 
sweetness of temper, and kind and winning manners,} We arranged several excursions for the few following |of the valley to the left, we entered the celebrated one lo 
aided the success of his admirable plans of teaching.| days, with the assistance of the guide, an elderly and |of the Téte Noire, so called from an immense round and “i 
His fine intellect and extensive reading allowed no void} intelligent man. dark rock, covered with trees from the bottom to the - 
or weariness to steal on his desolate hours. Great, very} The next morning being fine, we set out toward the |summit, and almost perpendicular : it rises from the deep e: 
great, was the good he effected; but his aim was not} Col de Balme: for two hours the path wound up the val-|glen, high over which, on the opposite side, the narrow on 
alone to instruct the understanding and affect the heart. ley, having several fine glaciers on the right; the last|path lies, and the foaming torrent is seen at intervals ‘ 
His lessons on agriculture and the mechanical arts were} of which, that of ‘Tours, descends like a torrent down its | forcing its way over the crags that impede its course. y 
peculiarly useful. Where the produce was small and] precipitous valley. Its icy billows, less pointed and bro-|'The precipices and woods approach closely to each side on 
the soil poor, he taught the people to make aqueducts,| ken than the others, have a beauty of their own. The jof this path, and cast a gloom over it, and there is no oil 
and conduct the mountain-torrent, like a channel of|ascent was tedious, and perfectly uninteresting up the |tenant to disturb its deep silence. len 
plenty, over the fields. blank and barren eminence of the Col de Balme, on the} A few miles farther, and the defile opens into a wide tha 
When it was rumoured in the beautifulGuillestre, or the] sammit of which a cross is placed. valley—of a luxuriant yet strange aspect :—the pathway tho 
loomy Queyras, or San Veran, that their pastor was on] The prospect from thence is chiefly to be admired for | serves as a ledge, or small rampart, from which you gaze tha 
his way, though afar off, the people climbed the highest] the fine view it gives of the three summits of Mont|on spots of exquisite beauty, to which you dare not ap- elo 
rocks to discern his approach, or descended the precipices} Blanc, and of the valley beneath in its extreme length, | proach nearer, the dark cliffs and the torrent at its feet on 
to kiss his hands, or even his garments, and shed tears of| narrowed to excess, with the Arve, looking like a puny |preventing you. A cascatelle, as elegant as those of pa 
joy. Even when he felt that his career must soon end, at] rivulet, winding through it. The day was clear, and| Tivoli, and divided into eight or ten sheets of water, poe 
the age of thirty, he thus paints the wintry horrors of Dor-| the sun shone from a cloudless sky: having brought a|falls from the steep face of the opposite rock, on the usu: 
milleuse. “ My little school is now floored and glazed, the} cold repast from the inn, we sat down on the coarse ver-|verge of which hangs a village, (as if placed there to the 
benches and seats are all finished ; and, while all my other] dure, and partook of it beside the cross erected as a land-|complete the interest of the scene,) surrounded by the pos 
schools in this country are held in damp and dark stables,} mark. ‘The guide led the way down the opposite side | richest pasture. The slender spire of its church seems bita: 
where the scholars are stifled with smoke, or are obliged] of the Col de Balme, where the snow still lay in large |to tremble over the descent ; the streams fall glistening me 
to be constantly quarreling with the kids and fowls in de- patches : the descent soon began to grow steep and wind- in the sun, and the sound comes softening through the mi 
fence of their copy-books—we have here a comfortable] ing, and led through a wood of pines and firs that but {air from the depth below. onan 
and well-warmed apartment. I am again conducting a| partly veiled the deep precipices, on the edge of which| A little farther on, and dimly viewed above the path Sonn 
school for the education of those whose business it will} the path lay. ‘The valley beneath was savage beyond all|we were pursuing, was a village, allowed to be the lofti- ° 
be to educate others,—it now consists of about twenty] we had yet beheld: a torrent, that looked impassable, jest in Switzerland ; the eye could could just discern the mou 
young men, from different villages. We are buried in] rushed through its dreary bosom ; and on its bank stood |houses, crowded on the bleak and black summit of the safe. 
snow more than four feet deep. At this moment a terri-] a forlorn village, about midway down the vale. precipice, as if the ambition of the people of Babel had tent 
ble hurricane is raging; we can scarcely put our feet out} ‘Those who pine for Swiss solitudes, their peacefulness {seized them to get nearer to heaven. When the storms gion 
of the house; the avalanches threaten us on all sides ;} and sublime associations, might cure their longings by {of winter beat, ‘and the snows descend, what can earth til th 
they have been falling thick about Dormilleuse. Com-|c¢azing on this hamlet, the miserable chalets of which |do for these forlorn people ’—for they seem to have taken and h 
munication with the other valleys is difficult and danger-| contained no comfort whatever: the wooden apartments |leave of her. ‘They can gaze indeed on her fairness and hewn 
ous; there is not a spot in the narrow region which is} were pierced by every wind that howled through the |luxuriance far beneath; but the warm cave of a Kamt- Ay 
absolutely safe; even our calm and daring Alpines ex-] glen, and were black with smoke; while squalid po-|schadale, with its dense smoke and blazing fire, encircled from 
press anxiety. ae verty was visible in the dress and aspect of the people. |by a crowd of torpid beings, is preferable to so shelterless all. th 
The greater part of this sketch is taken from the life]'This was summer; and when winter came, the warm |a site. Th 
of the pastor, lately compiled by the Rev. W. 8. Gilly.} hut of the Laplander would be a palace to such abodes!} It was evening when we entered the Valorsine, that Tas: 
It is no solitary instance of fervent zeal and usefulness] On the left were two or three mountains of naked rock, |exhibits, in great part of its extent, a ruinous and deso- scene! 
among the Swiss clergy, few of whom have found so de-| of great height, terminating in points; the path passed }late appearance, occasioned by the rived and broken spher 
solate a field—few so admirable a biographer. almost at their base, and, during the descent, the guide | sides and summits of its bare mountains, at the bases of seen f 
Entering the valley of Chamouni, we alighted at the] Coutet interested us highly with the detail of an unfor-|which heaps of fallen fragments are strewn. Very few a disti 
inn in the well-known and frequented Prieuré. Both] tunate event that took place there about five years before. | habitations are here. Its first section, however, is the enjoye 
the inns here are clean and good; but the harvest of|'The Aiguille de Caton is the loftiest of these summits, | reverse of this: fulof interest and variety, with some thet’ 
visiters that annually flock to the spot has sadly dimin-| as well as the rmost terrific ; for it forms, from the base |noble waterfalls and two or three neat villages ; beyond aleth 
ished. The landlords, of late, have shown some taste|to the extreme point, one vast perpendicular precipice of|these the fertility ceases, and all is wild and solitary. form 
for the picturesque (less for their own enjoyment, it may] eight thousand feet, that makes the head almost dizzy to] We came in a few hours to a small hamlet, one of the Ab 
be believed, than that of their guests) in the disposition] gaze up it. To appearance it is inaccessible, yet there | wooden chalets of which afforded a resting-place for a lives ¢ 
of their dwellings. The saloons front the glorious| are always some uraveliers mad enough for any exploit ;|short time. It was an auberge, if such an establishment Her ff; 
mountains, and look on and down the valley. he lar-| and it had been a favourite one to climb to the top of|could be supposed necessary in such a scene; yet the and t! 
der is not extensive, but sufficiently good for such a| this mountain, or rather needle. Five or six individuals |landlord, who saw the mists and shivered rocks much the e 
situation : it would not seem so, however, if the album only, of different nations, were known to have succeed-|oftener than he saw guests, was a shrewd, civil, and stance 
kept at each inn were to be entirely believed ;—an inte-| ed, by venturing on a perilous ascent from behind, where | bustling fellow, and had well arranged his long labyrinth this ox 
resting register, and an instructive one also, wherein] the elevation is far inferior and more gradual. A bottle }of wooden rooms, that emitted the odour of smoke at altoge 
may be read what men of every nation in Europe have] is fastened to the very peak, in which these desperadoes |every pore, like most of the Swiss cottages, in a very ing 2 
written on, and how differently their minds have been] have enclosed their names, and the date of their exploits, {offensive manner, owing to the rooms being so very low, every 
affected by the same scene. Querulous complaints of thus seizing a claim to immortality. and to the excessive closeness which it is necessary to paid by 
the weather, the clouds, and those most fatal enemies ol A Saxon gentleman, on his way from Martigny to|preserve in them during the winter, for the sake of acood 
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warmth. Barren was the cheer of the auberge of the 
Valorsine: could the prophet of Mecca have sent his 
followers to this country for a few months, his prohibi- 
tion against wine would have been needless : no believer 
would ever have forgotten the beverage cultivated and 
drunk under that name, but would have handed down to 
his posterity, in song and tale, his detestation of it and 
its effects. 

The wild ended at last, and the valley of Chamouni 
was seen at a short distance, its glorious glaciers red 
with the setting sun; and we re-entered the excellent 
inn at the Prieuré. From the window looking down the 
valley, other travellers were seen arriving. How strangely 
did the appearance of some harmonise with the scene 
around, greeted with looks of perfect nonchalance, while 
enthusiasm sat enthroned in the eyes of others! Happy 
is the man who is on his first journey : to whose eye and 
heart every object is deliciously strange and attractive, 
ere the feelings are in the least degree sated, and the 
fancy worn, by continual wanderings. 

The night was perfectly calm, and the vivid moon- 
light on the valley showed its numerous aiguilles and 
glaciers to great advantage. The former constitute the 
great beauty of this prospect; for in no other part are 
they to be seen so varied, lofty, and elegant, in their 
forms, rising in a long range from that of Midi, which 
is nearest to Mont Blane, to that of Tours. 

Next morning we visited the Mer de Glace. What- 
ever previous ideas one may have formed of this icy sea, 
they are generally very unlike the reality ; a strange and 
sublime spectacle, on whose shore the visiter lingers long 
without wishing to depart. There is the cottage of a 
shepherd on the height close by, the window of which 
looks down on the menacing, yet moveless waves be- 
neath: he is a young man, and lives here during the 
summer months; having a huge album in his custody— 
a very treasure-house of wit, poetry, and raptures on the 
sublime and beautiful! accumulating for about a dozen 
years. 

Descending, as every body does, on the waste of ice, 
and admiring the fearful crevices, and the brilliant blue 
colours that mark them, we retraced our steps, which 
had extended but a few hundred yards. It is curious 
that this solid ocean of ice, and its lofty waves, move, 
though invisibly, every year. Large masses of rock, 
that have fallen frum the mountains by which it is en- 
closed, have been observed in the course of a few years 
considerably advanced beyond the spot where they fell, 
carried on by the slow but sure motion of the sea. Seven 
or eight years since, the glaciers descended lower than 
usual, by a few hundred feet, and did great damage to 
the valley by the torrents of water that flowed from them 
on all sides, disdaining the bed of the Arve. ‘The inha- 
bitants were alarmed for their small domain ; but subse- 
quent seasons reduced the glaciers within their former 
limits. Within the last three years, however, they have 
encroached fifty yards farther into the valley than cus- 
tomary. 

When the English travellers who first discovered Cha- 
mouni came to this spot, not being quite certain of the 
safe or peaceful temper of the natives, they pitched their 
tent in the middle of the valley, thinking so wild a re- 
gion must necessarily be tenanted by as wild a race, un- 
til the curé waited on them, with assurances of the quiet 
and honest temper of the people, and invited them to his 
house. 

A few miles from the village, towards the entrance 
from Servoz, is the fine glacier of Bossons, the loftiest of 
all, the billows being one hundred feet high. 

This evening was also a cloudless one ; a circumstance 
of no small importance, as the enjoyment of this peculiar 
scenery depends entirely on the clearness of the atmo- 
sphere. ‘The summit of Mont Blanc is very imperfectly 
seen from the valley beneath: the Col de Balme affords 
a distinct view of this mountain, yet far inferior to that 
enjoyed from the valley of Sallenche. Its aspect, from 
that point, seems to belong not to earth—so calm, yet 
mighty in its loftiness—so beautiful and imperial in its 
form. 

_ About two miles from the village, in her native home, 
lives the daughter of the celebrated guide, David Coutet. 
Her father is dead, and she is the beauty of the valley, 
and the mistress of the chalet, two rare possessions in 
the eye of a Swiss, especially the latter worldly sub- 
stance. Were Nebuchadnezzar’s golden image’set up in 
this country, the sounds of sackbut and dulcimer were 
altogether needless to summon worshippers: the glitter- 
ing of the metal would captivate every eye, and win 
every heart. To the fair Coutet, homage, however, is 
paid by strangers as well as natives, partly on her father’s 


chalet are covered with presents made to her by those 
who have visited the dwelling. After passing many 
days here, we quitted Chamouni one fine afternoon for 
Sallenche. 

The view of Mont Blanc from this place justifies all 
the rapture of travellers; the green eminence behind the 
village offers perhaps the most splendid scene in the 
land, to whose effect the noble cascade of Arpenas adds 
greatly; breaking in one bold sheet from a lofty preci- 
pice, the rays of the setting sun fell on its single and 
beautiful arch. The mountains on the opposite side of 
the valley rose in pointed and fantastic spires, that look- 
ed, as the flood of yellow light rolled on them, like the 
minarets and cupolas of a gigantic eastern temple, whose 
domes beneath are a mass of shade. On the spotless 
sides and summits of Mont Blanc the light grew more 
deep and fiery towards its close, and several times, when 
its breast had become a vast and white wilderness, the 
purple hues returned with a still fiercer glow, as if revel- 
ling in their beautiful resting places. But the melting 
of the snows, or the previous rains, had swollen the river 
Arve to a rapid overflow, and on the following day good 
part of the pastures and fields of the valley were covered 
with the inundation that rolled even to the road side. 

The manner of visiting, in most of the towns and can- 
tons, is ludicrously alike ; seldom a dinner party ; soirées 
alone; and whoever has attended one of these will find 
little variation in the interest, should he frequent them 
every night in the year. ‘The Swiss generally dine so 
early, that when the gouté, or tea, arrives, the appetite is 
become keen, and the stranger is amused to see the rapid 
consumption of the many kinds of substantial cakes with 
which the plates are loaded. The meal, as it may be 
be called, over, a large portion of the assembly is broken 
up into a number of small parties, who continue at cards 
unweariedly till the hour of parting, generally a very 
early one. Let it not be thought that this passion for 
cards includes a love of deep play; the spirit of Tell 
himself, stalking into the room, would not startle a Swiss 
more than the sight of gold on the table. A batz, a safe 
coin, of the value of three halfpence, a game, is common- 
ly the stake at these parties. 

Commonwealths are delightful things to admire, but 
not to live in. A stranger is soon aware that he cannot 
feel a lively interest in the welfare or policy of the aristo- 
cratic Berne, Fribourg and Basle,—or the more petty, 
proud, and republican states. The vanity of many of the 
people is a sad satire upon human nature, from the Syn- 
dic who declared of his native city, in the meeting of the 
deputies, “ that Geneva had abandoned all ideas of further 
conquest”—to the Bernese, who allowed Britain to be 
the first country in the world, but claimed the second 
rank for his own canton. 

There is in the land but little refinement of manners 
and tastes ; those of painting, sculpture, architecture, are 








come, of Austria pouring her legions on the cantons, the 


In a country of old heroic deeds and present freedom, one |! 


was, perhaps, to be found at an inn :” had he known no 
other roof during twelve months, he would have sighed 
for a “ home,” as keenly as ever did Swiss for his moun- 
tains. The sight of our loved winter retreat on the lake 
of Thun, its little garden, its verandah, the forest on the 
hill, that rose like a wall above, was inexpressibly wel- 
come. But sorrow is within, the sorrow that “ refused 
to be comforted.” The one buoyant and beaatiful being, 
that was the pride and joy of this solitude, who used to 
meet us with a smile, and look more eloquent than 
words, we were to meet no more for ever! At rest in the 
lone burial-ground, in a foreign land, where a simple 
grave alone marks the spot—no vault, no monumental 
stone, no memorial of the heart, of the intellect, of the 
splendid promise of the future, or of the sudden doom 
that made them all as vanity! The survivor sat beside 
the hearth, where the fire blazed cheerily, and the glori- 
ous valley and mountains were distinct on every side 
from the windows. What were these things to a broken 
heart? It is in such an hour as this that a foreign home 
is peculiarly desolate. When those we love are with us, 
the Alps, Italy, or the Rhine, all are exciting, even en- 
chanting ; but when death enters into the little palace in 
the solitude, even into the chamber, the loneliness of the 
heart is miserably aggravated by the absence of all those 
minute associations and attentions which would have 
been gathered earnestly around in our own land. No 
relative or friend comes to weep over the lost, or to pour 
the balm of praise, of sympathy, on the survivor's agony; 
he must remember the past, and brood over the future, 
alone : yet all these are perhaps less chilling and dismal 
to the feelings than when the bier is borne almost un- 
honoured, unattended to the little burial-ground in the 
valley, or beneath the precipice ; a few peasants are there, 
perhaps, from the neighbouring village, or even the 
avoyer, or bailli, may follow, in cold civility or kindness. 
Is it thus the companion of years, the source of every 
tenderness, and hope, and joy, is to be laid in the last 
home ? Some may say that this is an imaginary misery ; 
be it so—yet it pierces to the very soul. 

After a few weeks, we again crossed the lake to that 
of Brienz; the weather presaged a more fleeting autumn 
than that of the preceding year. Even in the middle of 
August the new snow had fallen on the higher platforms 
of the mountains, and in the neighbourhood of the St. 
Gothard three persons perished by being frozen to death. 
One man had dined in the village of Hospital, in the val- 
ley of Urseren ; he started with the intention of sleeping 
in the small inn on the St. Gothard, near where the hos- 
pice formerly stood ; the distance is about three leagues, 
but he never reached the resting-place on which his hope 
was fixed : night came down, and he was found the next 
morning frozen and stiff. 

A more affecting instance was that of the father and 


son, who left Wasen to pass into the canton of Berne, by 
as alien there, with very rare exceptions, as on the un-|the Susten, which leads into the valley of Gadmen, and 
cient soil of the Hebrews ; but there is a fine simplicity |thence to Meyringen. 
and frankness of feeling and demeanour, and an inde- | half-way up the ascent, when they were assailed by a 
pendence of mind, that would resist oppression to the | furious storm, and struggled long against it: the thick 
last. The union and the patriotism of the days of Morat | drift-snow beat full in their faces, the wind was a perfect 
and Granson will never be again; but if the hour should | hurricane, and as evening fell, the frost set in pitilessly. 


They had scarcely proceeded 


How dreadful a scene to their eyes was the mountain 


Swiss will still battle nobly for their hearths and homes. | wilderness, covered with a white mantle several feet deep; 


10 chalet was within hail, no taper gleamed from preci- 


is apt to dream of Spartan times, perhaps of the iron ino- 
ney of Lycurgus, who would have lifted up his voice and 
wept, stoic as he was, if he had witnessed the paramount 
thirst of gain in Helvetia. It enters not only into the 
hotel, the chateau, the pension—-but lurks about the 
lonely lake and valley; wherever there is money to be 
dispensed, there is the grasping hand, the eager heart. 
Let the shepherd’s home and the mountain hamlet be 
excluded from this censure. But if a gold mine should 
chance to be discovered, even on the summit of the vir- 
gin Jungfrau, till lately deemed inaccessible—towns, 
cities, would pour forth much of their population ; artisan, 
avoyer, bailli, and proprietaire, would be seen struggling 
up the white and glassy slopes, to have “a grip ’o the 
owd.” 


—>— 

LETTER XX. 
Return to Thun—Reflections on the sudden death of a beloved ob- 
ject—Fatal effects of a snow-storm—Remarkable preservation— 


Biienz—the Branig mountain—Lake and village of Lungern— 
Alpnach—Lucerne—Diet of the Swiss cantons—National vanity 
of the Swiss—Schwytz— Abbey of Einsiedein—Zuinglius—Basle 
Voyage down the Rhine to Strasburg—scenery of the Rhine from 
Mayence to Cologne. 

The fineness of the autumn, the season so prolonged 
and beautiful in this country, induced us to seek once 
more the valleys of the Oberland. Johnson said that, 





account ; and the walls of the small apartment of the 


“in life’s dull round, the warmest and the surest welcome 


| pice or slope, yet a pale and ghastly light was on every 
| object, from the extreme brightness of the new-fallen 
snow. The father perished first, in whose mind the very 
feelings of the wanderer in Thompson, sinking in the 
winter’s storm, were no doubt felt, even to agony, with 
this aggravation—that his son died with him. The dis- 
tant cottage in the vale, the wife and children looking 
forth into the night, and calling loudly on his namne— 
then turning to the blazing hearth, to shed tears of 
despair. When found the next morning, the latter was 
quite dead; the son, who was about a gun-shot in ad- 
vance, showed signs of life, but being conveyed to the 
chalet, he died about four hours afterwards. With the 
last effort of failing strength, he had forsaken his parent’s 
side to struggle on alone. 

During the same tempest, the son of a Swiss clergy- 
man had a hairbreadth eseape ; he had taken his degrees 
in medicine, and was enjoying an excursion before set- 
tling himself in practice. ‘The morning of this day, be- 
fore starting to cross the mountains which separate the 
Grisons from the canton of Glarus, he purchased of the 
innkeeper a young dog, ard then proceeded on his jour- 
ney in company with two other persons, who were going 
in the same direction. By accidentally treading on a 
stone concealed in the snow, he sprained his foot so as to 
be prevented from keeping up with his companions, who 





accordingly left him. The pain increased, and he went 
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on still more slowly, until, being overtaken by the storm, 
he strove feebly to proceed ; but when dusk came on, he 
sunk down in utter weariness and helplessness, and soon 
became insensible. Here he remained all night, and was 
covered by the snow to a considerable depth, which pro- 
bably saved him from perishing by the frost; he heard 
nothing of the tempest passing over him, or the thunder’s 
peals that broke amidst the surrounding summits. 

The dog remained by his side, faithful to his new 
trust, which ne never for a moment quitted ; and, in the 
morning, seeing some peasants cross at some distance, 
he howled, barked, ran towards them, and returned, until 
he attracted their attention, so that they followed to the 
spot, and, removing the snow, found his master, uncon- 
scious of all that was passing; they bore him to the 
nearest asylum, and succeeded in restoring him to life. 
No situation more mournful and despairing can be con- 
ceived, than the slow coming on of death on these moun- 
tain wastes, swept by the most piercing blast and sleet, 
with no sound more cheerful than the eagle’s or chamois’ 
cry, as they seek their homes ; the long, shrill call of the 
shepherd, from height to height, is heard no longer, or 
drowned by the loud wind. The fall of an avalanche 
were a mercy to the sadness, the horror of the mind, and 
the feebleness, and then faintness, of body that slowly 
creeps on ; the distortion of the features of many of those 
lost in the snow, their fearful and dark expression, tell 
that death came not on them “ like a gentle sleep.” 

Returning once more to the village of Brienz, the fol- 
lowing morning was fair to pass the Brunig mountain. 
It was the Sabbath morning, and numerous groups of 
well-dressed peasantry, passed on froin their villages to 
the church, the bells of which sent their tones far and 
wide among the hills. Aged peasants, with their silver 
locks, and still muscular frames,—family groups, and 
many a paysanne in her gayest looks and choicest attire, 
all unbonneted, their head-dress such as Nature gives, 
were seen descending from their hamlets on the moun- 
tain slopes, and from the solitary chalets scattered at long 
intervals. 

The path up the Brunig was winding and full of in- 
terest, affording, every now and then, a rich view of the 
valley of Hasli, its river and village. ‘The path on the 
other side descended slowly into the canton of Unterwal.- 
den, which, placed in the heart of the other cantons, 
seems as if some of the choicest beauties of each had 
been given to it. Without a single town of any note, 
but numerous villages and hamlets ; its climate is pecu- 
liarly mild, and fruit-trees of most kinds flourish well. 
Its heights are covered neither with rocks nor snow, but 
with rich woods, even to the summit; or, in default of 
these, with pasturage for the flocks. Mountains, lakes, 
and valleys, are on that diminutive yet rich scale, large 
enough for beauty, and singularly pleasing to the eye 
that has gazed so long upon objects whose vastness and 
grandeur have dazzled and confused. Surely no earthly 
land possesses the astonishing variety of scenery that 
Switzerland exhibits ; its forms are ever changing, and 
never exhausted. 

As we descended slowly the side of the Brunig, the 
small and lovely lake of Lungern appeared just beneath, 
with its wooded banks, its village, and church. On 
entering the inn, we were surprised at its extreme neat- 
ness and good accommodations, and were attended by a 
waiter, a handsome young tellow, with a Parisian air, 
and the address of one of its best cafés. A red waist- 
coat, a green velvet coat, blue stockings striped with 
white, and a gilt chain round his neck, formed part only 
of the singular costume of this waiter, who seemed, 
amidst all his civility to stand on a perfectly good footing 
with himself. We understood, however, that this was 
the frequent dress of the young men of the canton, and 
peculiar to Unterwalden; though they did not all, like 
the gay waiter, wear their gala dress every day. At 
dinner we were joined by a Frenchman and a Pole. 

The rain at last ceased, and bidding adieu to the vil- 
lage of Lungern, we wound along the shores of the lake, 
and in about an hour came to the valley of Sarnen, one 
of the most uninteresting we had yet seen, and which 
has been selected, perhaps for its dreariness and tame- 
ness, to give a panoramic idea of the land! After a 
progress of several leagues, amidst gloomy weather and 
a wild country, we came in the evening to the village of 
Alpnach, and the auberge situated at the edge of the lake 
of Lucerne. The house was a homely one, but extreme 
attention and civility made amends, Fish from the lake, 
and tea, were the best fare they could set before us, and 
it was as grateful here as the wines or delicacies of 
France. 

The evening came down beautiful in this sequestered 
spot; the setting sun was on the forests far above, where 











no foot even of the mountaineer, had passed; the and 
ancient trees were unstirred even by a breath of wind: 
the crest of Mount Pilate was free from its angry clouds. 
The only passers-by were a few peasants, going to the 
little catholic church just above, gaudily adorned with 
little gilded saints and a tawdry image of the Virgin. 
At last a few candles were lighted on the altar, and the 
people knelt around. 

It was a silent, soulless worship: enthusiasm is seldom 
excited by material objects of devotion, which allow no 
play to the imagination, no wings to the prayer; even 
among the pilgrims in Rome there was little of that glad 
going forth of the feelings or the fancy after things in- 
visible and glorious. ‘They were “ cribbed and cabined 
down” to forms of marble, and brass, and stone, which 
had communion with the senses rather than the spirit. 

The next morning we were rowed, in a few hours, to 
Lucerne, a stupid town, to whose situation little praise 
can be given; the portion of the lake on which it stands 
resembling a basin, with flat and fertile shores. The 
Diet was now sitting, and the representatives of all the 
cantons were at Lucerne, where it was this year held; 
the inns were consequently all full, and the table-d’hdte, 
where we dined the first day, was chiefly filled by these 
worthies. The mountains and valleys had poured forth 
their deputies, proud to excess of their liberty, and glory- 
ing in their institutions. Many of them were men of 
strong sense and noble spirit; others were as fiery and 
pig-headed as any abbot of old, thrust out from his good- 
ly home ; the exterior of a few would have gladdened the 
heart of Cruikshank. 

Of the grandeur and power of Switzérland as a whole, 
of her influence in Europe, several were ready to con- 
verse; but soon the theme changed to the own loved 
canton; its antiquity, its military force, finances, and do- 
minion. Let the equally haughty citizen of another can. 
ton, perhaps a neighbouring one, dispute this, then comes 
the tug of war; the fire of jealous indignation flashes 
from the eye, the big words roll like one of their own 
cataracts from the lips; and France, with her lilies again 
looking bright, imperious England, nay, the warring in- 
terests of the whole world, melt into thin air before those 
of Uri, Schwytz, or Unterwalden. 

By taking a boat for Fluellyn, at the other extremity 
of the lake, the sublimnity of its scenery is fully enjoyed. 
On landing at Brunen, the excursion to Schwytz was 
pleasant, and the aspect of a stern and mountainous re- 
gion welcome, after the pastoral scenes of Unterwalden. 
The extensive valley where the puny capital of the can- 
ton lies, is a bright and fruitful scene ; the temperature 
in winter cannot be very severe, as it is skreened on the 
north and east by noble mountains. That of the Mythen, 
not far from the town, has a peculiar character ; its sides 
covered with rich pastures and chalets, and its summit 
crowned with two vast rocks, each above a thousand feet 
high. The situation of many of the cottages is peculiarly 
fine ; if shepherds had any taste for the picturesque, those 
of Switzerland would be some of the happiest people on 
earth. The sound of the Ranz de Vaches, sung by some 
of the peasant girls, to attract a fee from the passing 
stranger, was very wild and mournful: sung in the plain 
below, half its effect is lost; but in the far mountain soli- 
tudes it is grateful to the feelings, like the melancholy 
chant of the Arab in the desert. 

A few hours hence is the celebrated abbey of Einsie- 
deln, a singular scene in the heart of this country, which 
carries the fancy back to the splendid edifices and gloomy 
cloisters of Italy, to the dim and solemn procession steal- 
ing by, the straggling prayer, and the midnight hymn. 
Painting, statuary, and marbles, are in profusion in the 
interior of the edifice, and pilgrims come hither in devo- 
tion to the Madonna. Good catholics all, and as much 
in earnest as, when kissing the brazen toe of St. Peter, 
they weep and mourn, and lie prostrate on the earth, 
either in repentance or speechless admiration. But a 
land of snows, and fogs, and sudden rains, is not an im- 
pressive one for a pilgrim ; the brilliant sky, the pure at- 
mosphere, the silent and burning plain, and the blessed 
fountain, are the clime and the scenes where it is impres- 
sive as well as sacred to wander. A few such edifices 
as that of Einsiedeln would be a noble relief to the lone 
and majestic scenery of the land: the time-worn towers 
and walls, the deep tones of the bell among the mountain 
echoes, the wild cemetery, the procession of fathers and 
votaries winding among the precipices, or by the torrent’s 
side! How impressive looks the grey monastery, amidst 
the wastes of sand, or in the rank and forsaken vale of 
the East! When, faint and weary, the tent of the Be- 
douin would be as a palace to the wanderer, his heart 
leaps within him as the heavy gate is unbarred, and he 
steps into a court whcre orange and palm trees grow, 


and the fathers treat him kindly; and, as the night comes 
down, he hears the deep chant from the chapel, hewn out 
of the rock, where many torches burn. 

Such was not the reception at the little inn, where a 
poor repast and miserable wine gave little zest to the 
flights of fancy ; and the return to the good hostel of 
Schwytz was the more welcome. At Einsiedeln dwelt 
Zuinglius, its curate, the most disinterested and simple- 
minded, perhaps, of all the reformers ; how bright does 
his mild and moderate spirit appear, when contrasted 
with that of the gloomy and bigoted Calvin! So forcible 
is said to have been his preaching, that the monks of the 
abbey took a disgust to their life, quitted their recluse’s 
habit, and forsook both cells and monastery. All de- 
serted, there stood for awhile the celebrated shrine, but 
the fathers soon found, that, like every other priesthood, 
they were unsuited to the busy avocations and changes 
of the world, and they gladly sought their retreat again. 
Zuinglius began, even earlier than Luther, to preach 
against indulgences, and that the scriptures were the 
only rule of Christian faith. In several battles he had 
marched with the troops in his charac‘er of a clergyman, 
and in that of Cappel, fought between the catholics and 
reformers, he was mostally wounded, and, lying on the 
field, was approached by some of the enemy, and on his 
refusal to confess or pray to the Virgin, was slain by a 
soldier. His remains were denied the privilege of a 
quiet grave, either in the burial-ground of his own cure, 
or of the neighbouring abbey ; they were burned, and 
the ashes scattered to the winds. 

From Lucerne, two days’ travel through a highly-cul- 
vated country brought us to the Basle and the shores of 
the Rhine. Wishing to see as much of the river as pos- 
sible, we engaged a little flat boat, of four planks only, to 
go down to Strasburg. It was a frail conveyance, di- 
rected by one boatman, with a paddle ; for, such is the 
extreme rapidity of the current, that oars or sails would 
be perfectly needless. Fast, prodigiously fast, the little 
bark sped its way, at the rate of fifteen miles an hour, 
and flew like lightning past the banks. Nothing was 
lost by the velocity of its course, for the scenery on each 
side was the most tame and monotonous possible. Sandy 
banks, strewed with stunted brushwood—extensive and 
useless flats!—not a hamlet or a cottage to be seen—no 
cheerful volume of smoke rising into the air, to mark the 
haunt of a living being :—and we perceived that we had 
been too impatient to seize on the charms of this cele- 
brated river, which, after all, are found but on a very 
scanty portion of its long and tedious course. 

In the evening our weariness was relieved by arriving 
at the only romantic spot in the passage—a large village, 
that had formerly been much more handsome and exten- 
sive, but was burned by the French in the war of the 
revolution. A steep hill rose over it, on the top of which 
were the shattered walls and ruins of many a goodly 
dwelling. The auberge in this distant spot was a good 
one, and the landlord assured us we were fortunate in 
arriving just then: they were not in general, he said, 
provided for travellers, who seldom came this way, but 
there had been a pic-nic dinner, at which all the gentle- 
men and ladies, for a great distance round, were present 
—quite a banquet—and out of which he promised that 
an excellent repast should soon be set before us. 

The result justified his praises; the company had de- 
parted to their distant homes or country scats, and early 
next day we re-entered our light bark, and, in spite of 
rapid currents and puny whirlpools by the way, which 
the skill of the boatman rendered quite harmless, arrived 
in safety at Strasburg. ; 

From this city to Mayence by land; and hence ina 
few days took boat to Cologne, and passed through the 
most striking scenery the Rhine is considered to exhibit. 
In a short time the village of Bingen, and ruin after ruin, 
the noble remains of Rheirfels, were seen, and St. Goar on 
the opposite side. The whole of this voyage is too well 
known, and has been too much lauded, to admit of any 
attempt at description. Were it not for the bold and 
graceful ruins, that stand on precipices and projecting 
points, the finest sites possible for effect, the tour of the 
Rhine would scarcely be worth performing for any 1n- 
trinsic beauty. The villages are often pretty ana in pic- 
turesque situations; but in general nothing can be more 
tame and unlovely than the immediate shores. They 
are mostly vine-hills, with little wood ; and their sum- 
mits present the form of a bald, uniform ridge. 


THE END, 
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